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great portion of the island was occupied by 
wild, rugged mountains, and still more by 
dense and often barren forests. In these thirty 


In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-| years of European possession the population 





five wonderful rumours spread themselves | had reached the sum of forty thousand, of whom 
over the pleasant little island of Tasmania of|no less than seventeen thousand were Eng- 
new regions on the other side of Bass’s Straits. | land’s expatriated criminals. The little more 
At little more than a hundred and fifty | than twenty thousand free men already found 








miles distance, it was said, there spread beau- 
tiful pastures, green and fertile and beautiful 
woodlands, where the forest trees were so 
lightly and airily scattered, that the turf grew 
strong, and fresh, andsweet beneath them, as on 
the openest plains, or the fairest downs. These 
park-like expanses, stretching themselves 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, were 
here washed by the ocean, and here stretched 
at the feet of far-off blxe-glancing mountains. 
Rivers and lively brooks wound invitingly 
through them, and occasional lakes gave 
their refreshing charm to plains of most 
luxurious fertility. 


themselves masters of eight hundred thou- 
sand sheep, which were palpably becoming 
too many for the capabilities of the pasturage, 
especially in summer, when the grass was 
scorched, and, as it were, dead. 

The news of the new regions of fertility 
and boundlessness, on the other side, as the 
— became and remains, were, therefore, 
istened to with avidity. Not only did 
individuals hasten to get over, but com- 
_ were formed, to purchase vessels, and 
arge tracts of country from the natives, when 
they had reached the promised land. First 
and foremost amongst these adventurers were 


Certain adventurous men who had assumed | John Pascoe Fawkner and his associates, 
the profession of whalers, it was said, had for| who, procuring a ship from Sydney, steered 
some time haunted these elysian shores ; now|across with their cattle and people from 
skirting their lofty and more thickly-forested|the heads of the Tamar in Van Diemen’s 





portions, and nousamenne 
and bays, where they varie 
hunting the kangaroo and the emu through 
the lovely pastures and the pleasant ever- 
green woods. So charming had they found 
this life, that they had resolved to enjoy it 
continually, and had therefore built huts on 
the shores of a fine bay, and had stealthily 
carried over in their whale-boats flocks and 
cattle, and all that was necessary for a 
iocund and plentiful Robinson Crusoe life. 
But such fairylands, wherever they lie, 
are too alluring to remain long terre incog- 
nite. King Arthur is supposed to have lain 
hidden some thousand years or more in the 
Isle of Avalon, waiting for the day when it 
shall be necessary to turn out and save his 
country, and as said country appears yet 
very able to save itself, he may, with our 
consent and that of posterity, probably stay 
there another thousand. But that is the only 
instance in which a man can keep such a 
desirable country to himself. Little Tasmania | 
having beer only inhabited by the white man | 
about thirty years, was already become | 
glutted with his flocks and herds. Fertile 
as were the valleys of Van Diemen’s Land, a, 
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in secluded creeks} Land to the present bay and site of Port 
their ocean-life by | Phillip. 


But the spirit of enterprise was awake, 
thousands were on fire to expand themselves 
over limitless regions of fertility ; the cry of 
the whole island was, to-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new; and others had 
contrived to outstrip the Fawkner party. As 
their vessel bearing, as they supposed, the 
nucleus of a new colony, made its way up 
the spacious bay of Port Phillip, a man 
descended from an eminence, now called In- 
dented Head, and warned away those who 
had hoped to be the first patriarchs of the 
jsoil, This was one John Batman, who, with 
a company of fifteen others, including a Mr. 
| Gellibrand—an eminent lawyer of Van Die- 
men’s Land, destined to perish by the toma- 
hawks of the natives, ok give his name to 
several hills in the new country—had not only 
outstripped Fawkner, but had purchased a 
‘tract of six hundred thousand acres of the 
| natives. 

Thus he came down on the people of the 
little ship Enterprise, not only as a prior 
arrival, but as a proprietor of the ground. 
But John Fawkner, who was destiued to cut 
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a much greater figure in the new country than 
Batman of the Indented Head, sailed coolly 
up the bay, and planted his standard on a 
rising ground at its head, and near the mouth 
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somewhat dashed by exposure to weather 
and the woods. Before him, rolled up tight, 
he carried a blanket to wrap himself at 
night, and his two companions bore on their | 


| 


of a pleasant river. Here, disregarding the | backs a similar roll, with sundry tins, axes, 
aboriginal claims of Batman, he built the|and knives hanging from their belts. Every | 
first hut, opened the first inn, ploughed up| man carried his gun, that of Tom Scott being | 
the first ground, issued the first newspaper—|slung on his back, while a brace of large 


a manuscript one—and became the founder, 
if not of the colony, as he yet styles himself, 
the undoubted founder of Melbourne. The 
Messrs. Henty, a year or more before, 
had established themselves as the first set- 
tlers at Portland Bay, Batman had esta- 
blished himself at Indented Head, but neither 
of these were to become the capital of the 
new El Dorada; Melbourne was to be its 
Rome, and John Fawkner its Romulus. 

Of the strifes and rivalries of the new 
pastoral invaders,—how John Batman came 
indignantly and sate himself down face to 
face with the equally indignant but imper- 
turbable Fawkner, on that pleasant round 
hill still called Batman’s Hill; how the 
British government, claiming to have a much 
better title to the land than the natives, the 
all-prevailing one of 


He shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can, 


pistols showed themselves at his side. | 
These men drove before them what would 

there be called a little flock of six hundred 
sheep. They had made the whole cargo of | 
one ship, some eight or ten of which vessels | 
were bringing over from thirty to forty thou- | 
sand a year. Our friend Tom Scott had | 
therefore no expectation of finding a free | 
pasture near the coast. He had, indeed, | 
made an exploratory trip beforehand; and | 
| Sellowing the great stream of pastoral immi- | 
igration which flowed westward, had found a 

irich, fine country, but already occupied by | 
numbers of people, who were wrangling and 
even fighting about encroachments on each 
|other’s claims and boundaries. Tom Scott, 
therefore, resolved to steer northward, in 
which direction boundless wilds seemed to 
invite him. But, in truth, his sheep were in | 
no hurry; probably they had not found | 
}much store of provender on ship-board, for | 
both they and Tom’s mare began voraciously 





disallowed Batman’s purchase from the wild) to devour the grass of the green slopes | 
tribes ; how Batman dwindled and Fawkner | where now run the busy streets of Bourke, 
grew, till he became, and remains to this day, Swanston, and Collins, displaying their gay 


a conspicuous member of the legislative coun- | shops, townhall, banks, newspaper-offices, and | 
cil, and has seen his settlement expand in’ churches, raised on ground as costly as if it 





twenty years from a knot of six indivi- 
duals to a city of ninety thousand inha- 
bitants ;—all these wonders are to be found 
written at length in the chronicles of 
Victoria. 

Amongst the tribes of adventurers who 


were of solid gold. 

But all then was open forest, fresh and plea- 
sant. It was the vernal month of September. | 
| Theground wasscattered with flowers, the grass 
| was /uxuriant as in the meads of England. The | 


dusky gum-trees were but sparsely scattered | 


followed in the wake of Fawkner and Bat-! over hill and dale, giving to English eyes the 
man as circumstances permitted, we shall’ aspect of a park; and along the clear river 
select one group, and follow it as descriptive |side grew masses of acacias, heavy with a 
of the fortunes of the many. The group| weight of vegetable gold, which spread their | 
consisted of three men; a tall, active young | fragrance over the whole scene. 
fellow of not more than thirty years of age, | dian trio, seeing their flocks were well em- | 
accompanied by two sturdy, rough-looking | ployed in the green glades of the forest, threw 

louts of considerably maturer years. Tom themselves down under a venerable red-gum | 
Scott, the leader of the party, had the air of| tree, drew forth provisions from their swags, 


Our Areca- | 








a clever young farmer. He was full six feet 
in height, of a fair, fresh-coloured com- 
plexion, with brown hair, and a brown some- 
what thin beard, kept short but unshaven. 
His face was inclined to the oval, his nose 
good and straight, his eye clear and intelli- 
ent, his frame muscular, but remarkably 
ight and active. He was quick in his move- 
ments, decisive in his manner, and seemed 
to possess the most absolute influence over 
the two heavy but resolute-looking fellows 
who accompanied him. Tom Scott was 
mounted on a leanish, wiry black mare, and 
wore one of those stout cabbage-tree hats 
resembling straw, which were already ex- 
ported from Sydney, a shooting-coat of coarse 
grey cloth, and stout leather gaiters, all 


and one of the bushy-bearded comrades being | 
dispatched to Fawkner’s public, a little bark 
hut on the opposite hill, and the other down 
to the river for supplies of brandy and water, 
they were soon lolling in great comfort on 
the sward, taking a Cscuely survey of the 
scenes around them, and considerably ap- 
proving of this first specimen of the new 
country. This scene consisted of the cheerful 
open forest slopes, trending downwards 
towards the river, with wooded plains and 
low hills beyond; and amongst the trees 
around them the white gleam of scattered 
tents. Here and there were open spaces 
where the trees had been felled, and huts of 
bark or slab, thatched with reed, or long 
coarse grass from the river-banks, were 
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erected, with some little enclosure for a gar- 
den, fenced in by heaps of the gum-tree 
boughs with all their dried leaves upon them. 
A few fowls, goats, and astray cow or two— 
these were the sum total of the Melbourne of 
that day. 

So soon as the party found that the flock was 
willing to trudge forward a little, they slowly 
ascended the slopes, and as evening drew on, 
took up their station for thenighton the crown 
of the hill, which displayed to them beyond 
a wide stretch of unknown country, looking 
one unbroken mass of forest, with different 
mountain ranges showing themselves over it. 
As near as we can guess, they camped their 
flock for the night on the very spot where 
another shepherd now watches his—namely, 
the Bishop of Melbourne, whose palace 
of solid native trap-stone marks uninten- 
tionally the first pastoral resting-place of 
Tom Scott and his sheep. 

‘Here they saw sights which their suc- 
cessor, the chief shepherd of the Melbourne 
of to-day, is too late for. Numbers of the 
natives were scattered about over the hill 
and on the plains below, where the river 
wound along between its deep banks, and 
overhung with lofty trees. Each family was 
squatted down under a few gum-tree boughs, 
which reached their highest idea of domestic 
architecture, all except the unmarried young 
men, who were located in groups at 
bougheries of their own, Fires were burning 
in the centre of these sable family groups, 
at which they were roasting pieces of the flesh 
of the kangaroo or the opossum, and of fish 
from the river ; and they seemed tohave a par- 
ticular penchant for meat done rare. Miser- 
able groups they looked, some with worn and 
tattered mantles of opossum-skin, some 
clothed only in the bare skins provided by 
nature. Lots of little tun-bellied children, 
innocent of all wrappings, tumbled about 
amongst a tribe of hungry, fire-singed dogs, 
and women whom the graces never deigned 
to recognise, cowered behind their lords, and 
caught, ever and anon, some half raw .nd 
inferior morsel flung to them over their 
spouses’ shoulders. 

As the night approached, throngs of the 
natives, men, women, children, and dogs, 
were all seen moving to one spot, now the 
quarters of a different race—the mounted 
— No sooner fell the darkness, than out 

azed a number of huge fires round this 
space, made of the boughs and trunks of 
trees. Round one of these, a number of 
women took their places, squatting on the 
ground. Then came numbers of naked 
men, their swarthy bodies hideously painted 
with red, and striped in various barbarian 
figures and lines of white with pipe-clay. 
Everyone carried in each hand a small branch 
of the flowering wattle, and anon they ranged 
themselves in a wide circle, all with elevated, 
outstretched arms, crossing between man and 
man their wattle-twigs. At once the women 
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burst forth with a wild kind of song, beating 
time simultaneously with the right arm, and 
away went the dance of the men in obedience 
to the chant and to the directing motions of 
a native band-master, who stood on the 
trunk of a huge fallen tree at hand. Wildly 
whirled the demon-looking crew—now in 
cireles, now in crescents, now in squares, and 
strangely intersecting lines. Still wilder 
grew the cries and songs of the women— 
quicker, quicker, quicker; shriller, louder 
rang their notes—faster, furiously, fran- 
tically waved their arms, and rapidly, rapidly, 
wildly, weirdly, madly danced and shrieked 
the men. Top !—all was still. Then slow 
and low and plaintive awoke once more the 
song of the women, and slow and mourn- 
fully moved the now long lines of dancers, 
There was something spectral, haunting and 
unearthly in the scene. The movements 
were as silent and flowing as those of spirits ; 
and the fluttering of the fire flames, and the 
wind in the trees, were the only sounds 
which mingled with the faint and mournful 
dirge of the women. But once more the 
scene changed. The songs of the women 
became gradually louder and more agitated ; 
the grim dancers accelerated their motions 
and threw fresh force into their bounds. 
Again the dance grew fast and furious, and 
the shrieks of men and women, the barking 
of dogs, the flashing of fires on blood-red 
bodies, wild glaring eyes, and grinning teeth, 
the whirl and change of the madly-leaping 
and bacchanal route, produced a scene of 
appalling wonder that can only be expressed 
in the words, savage life. 

A day earlier, and our adventurers would 
have been arrested in their progress by 
having to witness a native battle, where 
boomerangs and spears flew in marvellous 
confusion, and heavy waddies thumped on 
bark shields; and where each contending 
army might have reported, in the true 
Gortschakoff style—the enemy did us no 
harm whatever. This was the feast of re- 
conciliation. 

These did not seem very auspicious circum- 
stances under which to make a progress up a 
wild country ; but they were, in truth, the 
very best. The natives were drawn to this 
one spot from many a score of miles of wild 
woodland, and all the securer the little party 
drove on their little flock. But in the absence 
of natives, there were still many dangers and 
difficulties in the way. The wilds were un- 
tracked. They made their way by noting 
every day, the quarter in which the sun arose 
and set, and where it cast the shortest 
shadow at noon. Sometimes they found them- 
selves obstructed by miles of bogs, and had 
to wander round them. Occasionally, at this 
early season of the spring, they were over- 
taken by several days of heavy, incessant 
rain, and, destitute of a hut to flee to, as in 
their abandoned home in Tasmania, they 
were drenched through and through. Fire 


| 
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they found it impossible to kindle, or keep 
in ; everything, like themselves, ag soaked 
with wet. Occasionally, they could find a 
hollow tree into which they could crowd, and 
where all day they stood steaming and shiver- 
ing ; but at night they were compelled to be 
on the alert, for troops of wild dogs came 
down upon their flock, and at the first 
furious k of their own dogs, giving 
the alarm, they must out, though it poured 
torrents, and chase away the sneaking, wolfish 
beasts, or their flock would speedily be dis- 
ersed through the bush, and scores of them 
illed. 

In the course of a fortnight, they had made 
considerable progress ; but they had almost 
perished with cold and wet during the rainy 
weather ; and inured as they had been to 
years of forest life and labours in Van Die- 
men’s Land, they were now attacked with 
rheumatic pains, and were hoarse with colds, 
from living day and night in their wet clothes. 
What flour and tea they had they carried 
with them; there were here no shops, or 
road-side inns to resort to; and though Tom 
Scott had turned his mare into a pack-horse, 
and carried along with them their stores in 
panniers covered witha bullock’s hide, they 
were compelled to be extremely sparing of 
their resources, for they did not know when 
they should get more. Their only chance of 
supply was from stations, and stations yet 
were few and far between, and only newly 
settled. The inhabitants, therefore, were 
themselves mostly at their wits’ end, and 
when they had the necessary commodities 
were not willipg to part with them. Their 
only chance of maintaining subsistence was 
to arrive at a suitable location for sheep, that 
was still unappropriated, and then to build 
their hut, and send down to Melbourne for 
fresh stores. 

Meantime, they spared their flour as much 
as possible, by killing game, but ammunition 
too was precious, and they rarely expended it 
except on the amply remunerating mass of a 
kangaroo. Parrots and bronze-winged pigeons 
flew in flocks around them, but they could 
not afford to waste powder upon them, and 
the opossum, dragged from his hole in the 
hollow tree, furnished them and their dogs 
with meat, when better failed, 

Thus they wandered on, looking daily 
for the desired spot, where they should 
build their hut, and call the place their 
home. And many such they saw. Here 
pleasant undulating lands, thinly scattered 
with trees, and clothed with richest turf, 
offered amplest pasture for their flock. Here 
valleys stretching between forest hills, and 
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| hills, which gave immense prospect over 
them, invited them to stay. But it was na- 
ture alone which invited them; man bade 
them sternly move on. Other adventurers 
were already tracking these wilds; other flocks 
and herds were already seen streaming up 
through the woods, asit were in inexhaustible 
trains. Men, eager, in hot haste, keenly 
fired by the spirit of acquisitiveness, as in 
the most crowded city, were running and 
riding onwards to seize and to possess the 
world that had so marvellously opened upon 
them, with its rich pastures and green- 
swarded woods. Meum and Tuum were 
abroad with all their furious, jostling, hos- 
tile-hearted tribe, and sleepless eyes were 
restlessly, fiercely glancing before, and behind, 
and sideways, to desecry a goodly heritage, 
and strong, clutching, armed hands were 
quivering to clutch, and pounce upon, and 
hold. To clutch, and hold, and defend, 
Wherever our travellers stopped to camp for 
noon, or for night, some strange wild object 
came riding from the forest, and cried, “ This 
is mine ! move on!” 

When they thought themselves all alone in 
the woods ; far, oa immensely far from any 
human being, the first blaze of their even- 
ing fire was the signal for some one to start 
forth, from what appeared the desolate and 
manless woods, and cry, “What are you 
doing here ?” 

How far these men of the woods, these self- | 
constituted lords of the wilderness, extended 
their claims; how many scores of square 
miles they grasped in their giant embrace ; 
what boundaries of seas, rivers, lakes, or | 
mountains they had set themselves, our | 
travellers did not know, and it was vain to 
ask, for whether they turned right or left, | 
these large-souled men still cried, “This is 
ours!” They could not see the extent of | 
their assumed domains, but they could see | 
the men themselves, and that was enough. | 
They were of a countenance and a kind not | 
only to take but to defend viet armis. They | 
rode well foreseen with rifle and pistols, as | 
well for the resistance of their countrymen as | 
of the blacks. They were fromthe Tasmanian | 
Isle many of them, where they had been | 
accustomed to shoot down, indiscriminately, | 
kangaroo, wolf, native, and marauding felon. | 
Years of conflict and danger, of onslaughts 
from banded convicts, and onslaughts on 
natives, when a Michael Howe led the one, 
and a Musquito the other. Days of rough 
riding and nights of watching, years of climb- 
ing rugged mountains and threading dense 
forests, far unlike these which they now in- 

| habited, in search of new fields or of old 





watered by clearest streams, presented all | enemies, with their homes suddenly burning | 
the elements of a pastural home. Here| about their ears at midnight, and their 
richest meadows, lying at the feet of the| families rushing forth from the flames, and 
mountains, suggested dreams of roaming | anon carrying the conflagration of vengeance 
herds, and the uplands on the spurs of the! into the retreats of their assailants—these 
hills for their flocks. Vast plains, capable of were the men that they o.ten found themseives 


grazing boundless flocks, and green conical’ front to front with ; these were the men that | 
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they must fight with for the land if they 
had it. 

Of the seventeen thousand criminals, bur- 
glars, highwaymen, assassins, et hoc genus 
omne, who flourished on the island they had 
left, many had found this a brave opportunity 
to escape, and try a new life of adventure in 
these boundless forests. And of others, who 
came with the name of freemen, who could 
trace all the secrets of their origin and 
career ? 

Enough, the Tasmanian knew his fellow ; 
he was familiar with the marks and signs of 
the various descriptions of his brother 
islanders; Cain’s mark is broad and inde- 
structible; the various shades of character 
are shades, the various lines of life are lines, 
and the practised eye reads them off as readily, 
as rapidly, as infallibly as you could read the 
title of a book in boldest type. Tom Scott 
and his faithful followers, Ben Brock and 
Joe Kitson, still moved on. 

Once or twice they thought their opponents’ 
pretensions so unreasonable that they were 
inclined to dispute them, and, looking at the 
comparative apparent strength of the two 
parties, they thought they could make good 
their ground, Scott was a bold fellow, a 
first-rate rider, a dead-shot, active, vigorous, 
undaunted, and indefatigable. He wanted no 
amount of spirit when he saw cause to exert 
it, and his stalwart associates were the strong 
and unflinching instruments of his will.| 
Strong as oxen, slow, but ponderously power- 
ful, they were like the very trees around 
them in solid resistance, and where their 
blows fell men fell underthem. But in these 
cases where they stood somewhat inclined for 
battle, a few days brought up allies on the 
other side. Once settled on the soil, there 
appeared to spring up in the squatters a 
principle of mutual defence, and men ready 
for the fight seemed to start by magic out of 
the ground and come forward to the rescue. 
There were no justices of the peace, no crown 
land commissioners here to settle disputed 
claims, and, as Scott and Co. had come out to 
seek a fresh chance of life and not of death, 
they prudently went on. 

‘They went on through scenes of strange 
coutrast. Over those plains, under the inter- 
minable trees, amid those monotonous wastes, 
where one score of miles of unbroken country 
looked exactly like that before, and that 
behind it, in those deep valleys at the foot of 
far-stretching and wooded mountains, by 
those deep and solemnly journeying rivers, by 
those lesser streams enveloped in the dense) 
shade of the tea-tree and the acacia, amid the 
barren, grey, and desolate region of granite, 
or on the green and airy down where only 
the graceful tresses of the shiock sighed in 
the wind, Nature seemed to have established 
the peace and the brooding solitude of ages. | 
But that reign of profound calm, varied, but 
not disturbed, by the many voices of birds, 
the whirr of the cicada, and the audible 
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breathings of the wind, was now over, and 
men, greedy, grasping, insatiate, and pugna- 
cious, were encountered in loud and angry 
altercation. Fierce defiance, resolute intru- 
sion, calls for division, denunciations of un- 
reasonableness, and taunts, and scoffs, and 


jeers, and blows, and vows of vengeance, 


these were the scenes and sounds that stunned 
the ancient heart of the wilderness. The 
fairest place excited the foulest contention. 
Men had not to seek out and sit down upon 
their claims ; they had to fight out their pos- 
session of them, and maintain it by right of 
conquest. 

At length Tom Scott and his companions 
reached a spot where Nature smiled on them, 
and no man was present to frown. It was a 
region of low hills, where the trees grew 
pleasantly apart. The turf was fresh and 
clear of underwood, or in the colonial phrase- 
ology, scrub, Two or three little runnels 
followed the course of the valleys, and pro- 
mised water. Here they set to work, and 
built a small hut of stringy bark, and made a 
pen of boughs for their flocks, They had 
not lost more than a hundred sheep in their 
advance up the country, in the intricacies of 
the scrubby forest, by the wild dogs, and by 
the natives or low squatters who had managed 
to drive stragglers to their own folds. That 
was no great matter: they had five hundred 
sheep to begin the world with in a clean, open 
country, and they were full of hope. Their 
hut was of the humblest description. The 
earth was its floor, and its only furniture 
were their beds raised on a framework of 
boughs on three sides of it, and consisting of 
a mass of Jeafy twigs on which they lay 
wrapped in their blankets. The luxury of 
changing their clothes they never knew. 
Their great refreshment was washing in the 
little stream below, and there also washing 
their extra shirt. Their fire was made in 
front of this rude abode against the bole of a 
huge tree that had long lost its head in some 
tempest. Their cooking was of the simplest. 
They had long ceased to possess flour or 
sugar ; their daily food consisted of the flesh 
of opossums broiled on the embers, without 
bread, and thankful they were still to retain 
a little salt and a little tea. Their ammuni- 
tion, with all their economy, was exhausted, 
except a few charges which they kept in case 
of attack. 

But the heart of the adventurer is not 
made to sink at small difficulties ; hope in a 
brilliant future still bears him on; and Tom 
Scott was adventurously sanguine. In every 
struggle he was patient, in every annoyance 
he was buoyant, and cheered on his fellows, 
in the worst provocations he remained calm, 
though the colour often flushed into his face, 
and his hands longed to inflict chastizsement 
on vulgar insolence and selfishness. But he 
looked onward, and resolved to achieve a 
position of his own without contention. And 
here he seemed to have it. Neighbours, as 
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yet, he could find none. Dreary and sandy 

lains on one hand seemed to extend for many 
aeons low and swampy grounds on the 
other, which some day might become a rich 
summer run for cattle. 

But now famine impelled, and he and 
Kitson must away to the embryo Melbourne 
for stores. Ben Brock must be left in charge 
of the flock, and strong and resolute as he 
was, it was an anxious matter. While they 


were absent, he alone must bear the brunt of | 


all visits from natives, wild dogs, or unprin- 
cipled adventurers. There was, however, no 
alternative, and the only thing was to make 
as expeditious a journey as possible. So 
black Peg, the mare, was mounted, and 


ridden alternately by the travellers, and they | 


made all speed through the woods. They had 
nothing to carry; their provision for the way 
was a few handsful of tea and their tin cans ; 
an opossum, dragged frem its hole during 
the day’s journey, and broiled on their evening 
fire, Before this fire, wrapped in their blan- 
kets, they slept; and one day was like 
another, till they reached the town. Tom 
Scott purchased as much flour, tea, and sugar 
as Peg could well carry, and they made their 
way back again with all speed. But it was 
now late in November ; the heat was become 
intense, and the country already bore traces 
of its withering effect. The grass was brown 


and crisp, the streams and pools had wonder- 
fully shrunk, and it required a good long 


rest at noon to enable both men and horse tu 
continue their journey. But by degrees they 
neared their station, and saw with increasin 
anxiety the change that a fortnight only had 
made. The plains over which they passed 
were scorched to a pale brown; the water 
had wonderfully vanished. Where there had 
been pools, there were dry hollows ; where 
there had been streams, there were grey 
ravines. With difficulty they gained their 
own location, and stood riveted in conster- 
nation. The whole was one black waste ; 
fire had passed over it, and mowed the grass 
cleaner than any human scythe. The fallen 
boughs were reduced to white ashes; the 
shrubs and young trees were burnt black, or 
singed into the ruddy hues of autumn. 

After a moment’s paralysis of terror, Tom 
Scott sprung forward, leaving his companion 
to follow with the horse. He was soon on 
the hill where their hut had stood. There it 
lay, a heap of ashes ; the ashes of the sheep- 
= fence marked a melancholy circle on the 
ground ; and all around was a burnt waste. 
Where Ben and the flock had escaped to, if 
they had escaped at all, was the question. 
Scott snatched the panniers from the mare 
as Kitson came up confounded with wonder ; 
leapt upon her back, and commenced gal- 
loping in a wide circle. In this circle he 
came upon the singed carcase of a sheep, on 
another, and another. There was his clue ; 
and still following it, he soon found himself 
in the swampy hollows—swampy which had 
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been, but which now were baked as hard as 
a stone floor, and covered only with thin 
| withered grass and shrubs. It was not, how- 
ever, till towards night that he caught sight 
of Brock, with the miserable remains of the 
flock, in a deep hollow where there was yet 
some grass, and one small pool of muddy | 
water. 

Ben’s tale was soon told. The heat had 
speedily dried up the little streams, burnt 
up the pastures, and compelled him to seek 
food for his flock in the swamps. These 
rapidly dried up; and to add to his anxiety, 
not being able to quit the neighbourhood 
till their return, every night he had been | 
visited by troops of wild dogs, which, spite of | 
his dogs and his own exertions, overleaped 
the fence of the pen, and committed havoc 
amongst the sheep. A week’s watching had 
quite worn him out, when he found himself 
also attacked with ague, from lying with his 
sheep by day in the vapours of the drying 
swamps ; and while prostrated by this despot 
of a complaint, he suddenly saw the hills on 
fire, amid the screeches and halloos of a 
number of natives. The fire, kindled with 
practical regard to the wind, swept the 
whole district with a flying roar, and the 
blacks then came down upon him with 
showers of spears and horrible cries. Ben 
gave himself up for lost, and determined to 
sell his life dear. There were six of the 
natives, and sheltering himself behind a tree, 
he coolly watched his opportunity, and shot 
down two of them. Before he could charge 
a third time, they rushed in upon him, 
flinging showers of stones as they advanced, 
and in another moment he fell senseless, 
struck on the head by a waddie. 

How he still remained alive, he knew not; 
but on recovering consciousness, he found his 
gun still lying beside him, the natives gone, 
and the remains of his flock scattered in the 
woods. With infinite pains, still weighed 
down by the intermittent fever, consumed 
with thirst, his head dizzy and inflamed with 
the effects of the blow, he had hunted up the 
fragment of the flock—now only a hundred 
and eighty—the dogs and the natives having 
destroyed or driven the rest beyond recovery. 
Ben himself presented a woful spectacle ; his 
head bound in an old handkerchief, his flesh 
wasted, his lips parched and cracked, and the 
whole man reduced to a something betwixt a 
spectre and a scarecrow. 

This was a miserable result of the expe- 
dition to Australia Felix. And here we may 
say that Tom Scott, born to no heritage but 
his hands, a brave heart, and a clear head, 
had raised his little flock by years of care, 
constant watching, and self-sacrifice. Every 
individual sheep was to him as a child, and 
he sate down at this blow, and resting his 
head on his knees, gave himself up for a few 
minutes to despair. But in Van Diemen’s 





| Land he had left a fair and strong-hearted 


wife and two infant children, and at the 














| well. 
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thought of them he sprung up, wiped his!and resolutions of iron, could endure. All 
hand across his eyes, as though he would. | their hope was in the increase of their flock ; 
whisk away his troubles, and cried: “ ‘This; money they had none to purchase more; and 
is of no use, my lads, Let us on, and try | sheep then were excessively dear, for the 
again.” | demand to supply a whole new country was 
And here, too, we may as well let the|immense. To spare the flock, they lived 
reader into another secret. The two fol-|chiefly on tea and damper, a heavy un- 
lowers of Scott were originally two convicts, | leavened cake, and never indulged themselves 
two ticket-of-leave men. He had given them }in the taste of meat except when the wild 
employment, found good in them, persuaded | dogs had destroyed and left some of their 
| them to make a fresh effort for a good name sheep on the ground. 
and honest fortune, and had found them| These wild dogs were a terrible and inces- 
ready to follow him to the world’s end. If}sant nuisance. For ages unmolested by the 
he succeeded, they were to reap the benefit | natives, they had increased into myriads, 
of it. jand nightly came down on the folds in 
The three sad, but not utterly daunted| crowds, As yet the grand blessing of the 
men, went on once more. This time they squatters, strychnine, which has now re- 
selected a place where there was more show | duced the destructive troops of these animals 
of permanent water, and all seemed to go on|to an insignificant number, was unknown ; 
Once more they built their hut, and|and daily and nightly it was a constant 
employed themselves in attending to the | streteh of watching and anxiety to preserve 
| autumnal increase of their flock ; for in that |his little remnant of a flock from their jaws. 
| country the flocks often produce lambs in | Sun and rain, the cold—intensely cold— 
' autumn, and another portion in spring. But | nights of that otherwise fine climate, had to 
| wireer came, and with its rains they found be constantly endured by Scott and his com- 
their station laid almost wholly under water. | panions, and told in woful cramps and rheu- 
Again they were compelled to go on in} matisms on their frames. 
search, and at length came upon atolerably; Still the flocks grew and multiplied won- 
| fair stream, now called the Loddon.. Here derfully, almost doubling themselves every 
were wood and rich valley and upland, a| year; and in four years the flock had actually 
| change and a resource for all seasons. Here; augmented itself into the number of two 
| Tom Scott built himself a log hut; found!thousand. Tom had fetched over his wife 
himself in as fine a country—beautiful with and children, having previously built them a 


its wooded hills, its broad expanse of rich | hut, and, encouraged by his wife’s cheerful 
| meadow lands, its grassy uplands, and un- (spirit and unfailing sympathy, Tom looked 
| failing river—as the colony could show.| forward to some day when sheep should be 


| Here, if ever, he must prosper. But his} worth something, and repay all his cares. 
| flock was terrifically reduced, his means of! But sheep multiplied, and the population did 
| purchasing more were small, and nothing but | not multiply in proportion. Wool was low, 
| a life of incessant care, activity, economy, and there was no demand for mutton. Tom 
| and perseverance could enable him to avail) had to pay his hard money, that is, so much 

himself of the splendid lands on which he! per head for his sheep and cattle, to pay for 
had sate down. For ten years our squatter ' stores from Melbourne, to purchase a dray 
maintained himself there, and we may now’ and a bullock-team, and wool-bags. Yet his 
in a few sentences relate the upshot of his) flocks still wonderfully increased. People 
| fortunes. ' ‘began, in "thirty-nine and ’forty, to flock over 

Miserable were the first. few years of our: to the colony, and a bright future seemed to 
settlers. The lands on which they had settled|dawn. It was a delusive one. Lord John 
were splendid, and therefore they were soon ' Russell’s order that no colonial land should 
| beset by rivals, endeavouring to gét each a be sold at less than one pound per acre 
| good large slice of the run. One sate down | arrived ; immigration stopped short at once, 
here and another there, and Tom Scott sawj}as at the command of an evil genius ; and 
himself likely very soon to have to pasture} the squatters gazed in consternation on their 
| his little flock on something less than nothing. | wonderfully multiplying flocks, which were 
He set about therefore lustily to drive off the | thus absolutely reduced to no value at all. 
invaders, who drove his sheep as constantly | In eighteen hundred and forty-two came the 
back again. Then came hard words, blows,'crash of ruin ou the land, and sheep were 
threats, and animosities. Luckily, this state | valued at.a shilling a head. 








of things all over the colony compelled the 
establishment of Crown Land Commissioners 
and a mounted police, to protect the squatter 
both from black and white neighbours ; and 
Tom found himself legally the master of an 
ample run. But his flock was miserably 
small, and he and his fellows must live. And 
they did live, but such a life as none but men 
in the utmost extremities, and with nerves 


| Meantime Tom Scott had had to pay heavily 
for labour in splitting slabs and shingles for 
|his wool-shed, for the fences of his paddocks, 
for plough, harrow, hurdles, and watch- 
boxes ; for stores, stockyard-fences, milking- 
bail, calf-pen, garden-feneing ‘and planting, 
‘and heaven knows what besides; for ali 
'which a huge balance had run up against 
‘him at his merchant’s, in Melbourne, spite of 
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his wool sent down; which seemed, indeed, 
swallowed up as nothing; while sixteen per 
cent. interest, which was charged on all the 
balance, and had been growing like a foul 
monster from year to year, stood there 
against him, in the books of Davy Macleod, 
as a most formidable something. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-three, you 
would have said, had you looked on Tom 
Scott’s station, that he was a flourishing and 
happy man. He had come thither with 
something less than two hundred sheep, and 
now they numbered eight thousand! Four 
shepherds regularly watched as many flocks, 
at four different huts, on the noble run, which 
included hills and woods, emerald meadows 
and beautiful uplands—an estate befitting a 
prince. But if you looked on Tom himself, 
the delusion vanished. That clean-built, 
clever-looking fellow, with that fair and 
good-souled countenance, had shrunk into an 
old man. Not seven, but seventy years, 
seemed to have settled onhim. His face was 
withered, his head was bald, his body stooped ; 
his bony and knotted fingers clasped a stout 
staff, which enabled him to drag along a pair 
of legs that stooped feebly at the knees, and 


feet that seemed too large for the man, and | 


were shrouded in shoes slit and slashed, to 
give ease to their rheumatic deformity. That 
was the work of outward exposure, and the 
inward drag of a monstrous oppression. Care, 
and the fear that kills, had done their work, 
as well, or rather worse, than the elements. 
Tom Scott was actually perishing of past 
adversity and present abundance. ‘His flocks 
had flourished and grown till they had posi- 
tively annihilated their own value. 

That year, douce Davy Macleod sent him 
word that the balance against him, on his 
books was seven hundred pounds, That his 
eight thousand sheep, at one shilling each, 
reached to the value of four hundred pounds ; 
that the colony was ruined for ever, and that, 
therefore, his hut and few other traps must 
be thrown in, the station made over to the 
said unfortunate Davy ; and he must endea- 
vour to content himself with a bad bargain. 

Behold poor Tom Scott suddenly reduced, 
after all his years of enormous exertions and 
incredible sufferings, from a squatter to a 
mere overseer! In the midst of a flock of 


eight thousand sheep, and on an estate of a 
beauty and extent worthy of the best prince 


that ever lived, a pauper andacripple. Old 
in comparative youth ; destitute in the midst 
of abundance; a ruined man in fortune, 
frame, and mind. Poor Ben Brock, one of 
his faithful companions, had long ago wan- 
dered away in that strange kind of insanity 
which attacks the lonely shepherd of the 
lonely Australian woods. The waddie of the 


native had destroyed the equilibrium of his | 


brain. Kitson still lived, hale, faithful, and 
gloomy. 
For three years poor Scott coutinued to ma- 


nage the station of the soi-disant unfortunate 
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David Macleod, who absorbed, in raking to- 
gether, from the wrecks of his neighbours’ for- 
tunes, in the great commercial tempest that 
had passed over the colony, good pennyworths, 
had never come up to look at his bargain on 
the Loddon. Besides, David had not ven- 
tured to journey so far up into the wilder- 
ness. He possessed all the prudence of his 
nation ; and there had been awful rumours 
of the doings of the natives. 

At first, as in all new countries, these 
natives had been friendly, and inclined to 
rejoice in the presence of the white fellow, in 
his mutton, his brandy, and his blankets; 
but deep and shameful outrages on the part 
of numbers of low and sensual wretches, who, 
in one character or other, spread themselves 
over the country, produced their invariable 
effects ; and then came vengeance and reta- 
liation, The flocks were attacked and mas- 
sacred; the homes of the squatters were 
fired, and their families destroyed. The 
native knew nothing of the principle of pro- 
perty. To him, the white man’s kangaroo 
(the sheep) was as much the free growth of 
the woods as his own. The white man 


|preyed on his kangaroo, and he preyed on 


the white man’s, The white man injured 
him, and he speared the white man. But the 
squatters soon mustered their steeds, collected 
in bands, and pursued the natives with the 
deadly onslaught of fire-arms, The natives 
repaid the murderers’ visits in stealth, and 
perpetrated deeds of horror on unprotected 
women and children, in the absence of the 
men. Thus, returning from one of these 
commandoes, Tom Scott, who could still 
mount black Peggy, and forget lis pains in 
his indignation at the cruelties of the blacks, 
found one day his hut burnt to the ground, 
and the bodies of his wife and children buried 
in the ashes. 

Like Logan, the American chief, no drop of 
his blood now flowed in the veins of any living 
thing, and giving a dreadful curse to the spot 
of such year-long disappointments, and of such 
a tragedy, he plunged into the woods followed 
by the faithful Kitson, and disappeared. 
That was the fortune of the old squatter : 
the original pioneer of the wilderness, one of 
the forerunners of the present great Austra- 
lian race of pastural magnates, one of the 
founders of the present magnificent trade in 
wool. But Tom Scott was no solitary victim: 
he was only one of a thousand. The same 
causes swept off the majority of the same class 
of men. Some yielded sooner, and some 
later, to the irresistible momentum of adverse 
circumstances ; but small was the remnant 
which escaped altogether. Theirs was the 
fate of the first heralds of human progress, 
and the whole victim race of discoverers, 
inventors, and projectors, the advanced guard 
and the forlorn hope of the army of the 
world’s destiny. They laboured, and others 
have entered into their labours, lay claim to 
their honours, and put forward marvelious 
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demands on the strength of their misfortunes. 


Thy poverty, poor ‘Tom Scot, has evoked the 
affluence of the sleek and prudent Davy Mac- 
leod. The racking of thy sinews, and the 
aching of thy bones, have smoothed his 

illow; thy pains are his pleasures ; thy 
battles have produced his peace ; thy watch- 
ings his sleep; thy drenchings in the mid- 
night forests his dryness of lodging. On 
every pang and grief and care of thine he 
has built his present heaven ; and the last 
blast of desolation that laid prostrate in the 
burning ashes all that the world held dear to 
thee, is the grand godsend to him, on which 
he boldly asks that the rewards of his country 
shall be added to his already unwieldy 
affluence. 

We will look a little nearer at this wondrous 
son of fortune, this great lord of the anti- 
podes, this man of many merits—the New 
Squatter. 


THE RAILWAY COMPANION. 


I know nothing more charming than the 
discovery, that one has got an agreeable com- 
panion at the commencement of a long and 
fatiguing journey ; if he has ear-flaps to his 
cap and a neat portmanteau made to go 
under the seat, so much the better, for they 
mark the traveller who is almost always 
more worth knowing than the stay-at-home. 
Before the train has cleared the platform he 
has made a pleasant observation in a cheery 
friendly way, and going on to break a lance 
| with us in wit, or tomake a a quotation of 

our own, he exhibits generally little niggets 
on the surface which may promise any amount 
of gold-field underneath. 
| On the other hand, if he grumbles at the 

light, or gives us a surly answer, or sits on 
| one newspaper while he engages himself with 
| another, how the milk of human kindness 
curdles within us! We say in our haste, 
| all men are bears alike. The greatest one 
| I ever travelled with was on a short trip 
from London to Brighton, when I was a 
wicked young cadet at Sandhurst, and in 
company with two others of the same college. 
We three had been, of course, late for the 
| train ; and, while it was on the move, bundled 
into the first carriage we laid hold of, and it 
turned out to be the den of a white bear. He 
had a white hat and a white great-coat, and 
| growled in a polar manner at our sudden 
incursion, I was but fifteen, and felt inclined 
| to beg his pardon, but Darall and Goit were 
older and stiffer-necked. 

“Sir,” said the former, after a minute or 
| two, “have you any objection to our smoking 
| in this carriage 1” 

“T'd like to see you at it!” was the grim 
response. 

“Your wish, sir,” answered my friend, “ is 
our Jaw.” And his cigar was alight in a 
twinkling, 

“Have a weed yourself, sir?” said Goit, 
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generously ; but he did not dare look the in- 
furiated animal in the face. 

For my part, I had enough to do in the 
judicious management of my Havanna; for, 
although I smoked regularly at that time 
because it was forbidden, the amusement 
nearly always made me ill. So I said 
nothing. 

Presently Darall produced a pack of cards, 
and appealed to our companion’s sense of 
duty to induce him to take a hand at whist, 
“For otherwise,” he pathetically concluded, 
“we shall be positively reduced to play 
dummy.” 

“Never mind, young gentlemen—never 
mind,” was the answer ; “ we shall see when 
we get to Reigate who has got the laugh on 
their side.” 

On approaching that station we prudently 
threw away our cigars. And not too soon; 
for the instant we reached the platform, the 
white bear rushed between us, and, putting 
his head out of the window, called lustily 
for the guard. “I give!” said he, with im- 
mense excitement; “I give these boys in 
charge, for smoking in my carriage !” 

“Gentlemen! what have you to say to 
this ?” said the official. 

“Simply,” replied Darall, while I shud- 
dered at his presence of mind ; “simply, that 
it was not we who were smoking at all—it 
was the white gentleman himself—smell him. 
Is it not so?” 

We assented to this monstrous statement 
with eagerness, 

“And, moreover,” continued our leader, 
“he wanted us to play at cards with him for 
money!” 

At this the old gentleman absolutely 
foamed at the mouth. This gave a colour to 
our next proceeding, which was to tap our 
foreheads with our forefingers, and to whisper 
in chorus, “He is mad, we think!” ‘The 
foe, being overpowered by weight of evidence, 
and in the state we had described him to be, 
got straightway into another carriage. 

I told Aunt Dorothy these circumstances, 
and she said we ought all three to have been 
well whipped—perhaps, indeed, it was for my 
sins on that occasion that J have been so un- 
fortunate in my railway companions since. 
I have been twice in my life shut up with 
a stark staring madman ; one of them par- 
ticularly stark, inasmuch as he had not a 
single article of clothing on, except his boots 
and an enormous cavalry cloak, which he 
took an early opportunity of dispensing with 
There were several other people present, how- 
ever, and he was secured without much re- 
sistance. But the other business was a far 
more serious one. I was seated in a first- 
class carriage of an express train about to 
start from Paddington, when, to me, as the 
plays say, entered a tall gentleman, with his 
coat buttoned tightly over his chest in the 
military style, and apparently padded in 


‘front. Directly we began to move he asked 
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in a quick, decisive, and rather impertinent, 
style— 

‘“ Where are you going to, sir,—where are 
you going 7” 

“To Bristol,” I replied, quietly. 

“ Bristol,” said he, “was burnt to the 
ground Jast night;—the whole of it burnt to 
ashes !” 

“What, sir,—nonsense—it is impossible ; 
I have a considerable property there ! ” 

“T am glad of it,” answered the stranger, 
hissing between his clenched teeth ;—“ it’s all 
burnt.” 

Then, of course, I knew that he was a 
madman. He kept watching me eagerly, 
like an animal in act to spring, but I 
tried not to look afraid, and made con- 
versation as carelessly as I could, but I dure 
say it was not very brilliant. In passing 
Hanwell, for instance, I remarked (forgetting 
altogether the purpose to which it is devoted) 
“How well Hanwell looks from the railroad, 
sir?” 

At this he placed his hands upon his 
knees, stared at me straight in the face, and 
replied, very deliberately : 


“Ah, you should see how the railway | 


looks from Hanwell !” 

A cold perspiration broke out all over me, as 
I replied, “ Ah, indeed ! ” andmade an abortive 
attempt to yawn. I confess I never felt less 
sleepy, nor more interested in any conversa- 
tion in my life. He kept quite quiet for a 
mile or two, only regarding me with a wist- 
ful and curious countenance, which gradually 
changed to an expression of disgust and 
annovance. 

“Sir,” said he, at last, emphatically, like 
a man who has made up his mind upon the 
subject, “ I don’t like your nose! But I have 
got something here (tapping his breast) the 
eighth wonder of the world, and we'll cut 
your nose off and substitute that.” 

I said, in order to gain time, that I should 
like to see this wonder before the operation 
took place. 

“I would not show it to everybody, mind 
you, but I will to you,” he said ; and, unbutton- 
ing his coat, he took from an inner pocket a 
small white pig, quite dead, which had been 
born with five legs. He held it by one of the 
legs between his finger and thumb, and 
regarded it with much complacency. “ You 
see it’s just the same colour as your nose, and 
ever so much better looking ; besides which, 
the singularity of the thing will be so remark- 
able ; why, sir, you will be followed about the 
streets by hundreds, and perhaps attract the 
notice of royalty itself.” He stopped a little, 
as if in admiration of the picture he had 
thus conjured up; then, with an expres- 
sion of diabolical malice, he returned the 
precious treasure to his casket ; and, with a 
tone of biting sarcasm, concluded his remarks 
a “ And now, you shall not have: it, after 

! ” 
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eannon-ball, but to me the train seemed mov- 
|ing like asnail; there was no stopping, no 
| chance of a rescue, until we reached Didcot ; 
}and I could scarcely hope the madman would 
| abstain from violence for another twenty mi- 
‘nutes. In hopes to preclude further talk, I 
got out a book and pretended to be deeply 
|engaged with it; but, asit turned out, this 
was a most unfortunate experiment. 
| “Sir,” observed my terrible companion, 
|“I perceive that you are addicted to study ; 
jit is one of the worst vices I am acquainted 
| with—bad in itself and ensnaring to others ;” 
|then, with ferocity, he added, “how dare 
| you read in my presence, sir?” 

I apologised, and put the volume by, as he 
a, “ When the Genius in the Arabian 
Nights, whom the fisherman rescued from the 
| vessel sealed with Solomon's seal, was first 
shut up in it, he promised riches to whomso- 
}ever should release him; but afterwards he 
| promised death. So, sir, was I used to bene- 
| fit him whom I found ignorant, but now I 
| tear him limb from limb ;—beware, then, how 
|you answer my questions. Are you ac- 
|quainted with Shakspeare ?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said I, confidently —*I am.” 
| “Do you know Milton, thoroughly ?” 
| “ Yes, sir,—I think I do.” 
| But are you well up in Boswell’s Corsica, 
sir? tell me ¢hat/ 1 don’t believe you if 
| you say you are ; and if you say you are not, 
I will break you to fragments!” 

Now, thanks to a disposition that had led 
me into out-of-the-way paths of literature, I 
did happen to have perused that dreary 
work, and so I had the great pleasure to tell 
my tormentor. In order to try me, however, 
| he harassed me with questions about the book 


|miner; and, unless my memory had hap- 
| pened to be of the best, | do not doubt that he 
would have more or less executed his threat. 





approach to Didcot, and it seemed to me 
the sweetest music I had ever heard. 

“ We go to Bath together, I believe ?” said 
my companion, breaking off his queries and 
speaking in the most silvery tones. 

“ We do, sir, 1 am delighted to say,” I an- 
swered. 

But in five minutes from that time I was 
narrating my adventure to some people in 
another carriage, and my poor friend was in 
the custody of the Great Western Railway 

lice. 

When I told this to Aunt Dorothy she 
remarked, that nothing should induce her to 
travel on the railway alone, as long as she 
\lived. Not, however, she added, that she 
| was alarmed in the slightest degree ; but that 
she did not think it becoming of a lady of 
her rank to do so—Aunt Dorothy’s strong 
point being exclusiveness and devotion to the 
aristocracy ; in consequence, I believe, of her 
grandfather having been knighted because 


|as pertinaciously as any senate-house exa- | 


At last the whistle sounded shrilly our | 


We had just rushed past Reading like a'he was a mayor. I was, therefore, much | 
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astonished to hear that she was coming/fixed upon him. Presently he observed, that 
up to London last week without an escort ;| the day was likely to turn out fine after all, 
and, of course, went to Paddington to see the | which was itself as mad a speech as could be 
dear old lady—from whom I have expecta-/ made, considering that it was raining at that 
tions—and her luggage, safe out of the train.| minute harder than ever; but I said, ‘I think 
There was no mistaking that bonnet of hers, so, too, sir;’ for it is always best to agree 
with the bird of Paradise perched upon the | with this sort of people, 1 had been told, 
crown of it, or else I do believe I should not; under every circumstance. After a good 
have recognised her, she looked so pale. A deal of conversation, conducted with some 
red-faced and rather slang-looking old gentle-| skill on my part, I think, he asked all of a 
man, who bowed to her as he stepped out of| sudden if I was going to London ; to which I 
the same carriage, whispered to me, that he! answered that I certainly was; although, of 
feared his travelling companion was far from | course, I intended to get out at the very next 
well. | place we stopped at sooner than travel another 

She was got into a cab quite speechless,| mile with him. He then said, he was very 
saw her silk umbrella and her last band-box | glad to hear it, and hoped that no damp and 
safely about her, and then, in the act of|disagreeable strangers might get into our 
feeling for her smelling - bottle, fainted! carriage on the road. At Swindon I thought 
away. It was a dreadful position for me to | to have escaped, under pretence of getting re- 
be in while we drove to Southampton Street, | freshment ; a he insisted with great polite- 


Holborn; and her coming-to was even more | ness—which, however, was just of that kind 
alarming than her going off. At last, when|which might have changed to the wildest 
she was settled in the house and got more | ferocity had I objected—on bringing the pro- 
calm, she unbosomed herself as follows : visions to the carriage door. I was not really 

“Your cousin John is a wicked and de-|in the least hungry, yet he made me take ox- 
signing fellow, James ; but he shall never see} tail soup, and buns, and a glass of cherry 
a penny of my money—he has not killed me} brandy there and then, and afterwards a 


couple of oranges, and I don’t know how 
many pears, which he produced from his 
pockets. He drank such a deal himself, too, 
out of a case-bottle, that I was afraid it must 
have developed his most frightful symptoms ; 
once, indeed, after a long draught at it, he 
softly though distinetly exclaimed ‘ hooray !’ 
but, finding my eye as usual upon him, he 
apologised. He offered me his newspaper, 
which was that very unladylike one called 
Bell’s Life, and I dared not refuse to accept it 
for the world—ay, and even to read it, too—for 
he asked me whether something or other on 


| 
yet, I can tell him, and he’ll never get another 
chance !” 

I was pleased to hear all this of John, 
who is her only other nephew ; but I confined 
myself to saying, that I had always expected 
it of John. 

“He saw me off at Bath, James, and I 
don’t think he could have harboured the 
dreadful thought before we got on the plat- 
form. He was dutiful enough—officious, I 
now think—in seeing after my things, and at 
last he led me to the carriage in which you 
found me, because, he said, there was a person 
in it whom I should like to be with—that| greyhound puppies was not a capital article, 
very same man you just saw get out at/and I had to give a most favourable and 
Paddington. Not till the train was moving| detailed opinion on it. At the few stations 
on, and I locked in the place alone with him, | we stopped at he made me look out with him 
did John put his face in at the window, and| at the window, to give the idea that the car- 
whisper to me, with a look of dreadful malice, | riage was fully occupied, so that I myself 
‘Aunt, dear, you’ve got a maniac in the car-| helped to put aid out of the question. I 
riage with you!’ fell back half fainting | really kept him-in the most capital huamour— 
into the seat as we left the walls of the station | but, O James, at what a trial to my poor 
behind us, The madman had just cast one|nerves!—and only once ventured to cross 
of those swift, sly glances—such as they are| him, when he offered me a drop out of his 
all used to give—towards my corner, but he} bottle, because I looked pale, he said. He was 
now seemed to be buried in his newspaper. | not angry at my refusal, but finished it him- 
It was my belief, James, and is now, that he|self instead, wishing me happy returns of the 
was waiting until we got into the tunnel ;|day, and many of them—though it was not 
my heart beat as hard and fast as the engine | my birthday, nor anything of the sort. Soon 
itself puffed and panted—but I made my pre-| after that, the dreadful man fell asleep, nor 
parations for defence. Directly we got into|did he wake again until he arrived at Pad- 
the dark, I brought my umbrella forward so | dington, and I saw you.” 
as to put it up at the shortest notice, and| “ Bless me, my dear aunt, what a terrible 
made myself ready to scream; moreover,|adventure! But are you sure the man was 
having read of the power of the human eye| mad after all ?” 
upon these persons, I stared at him hard and| “Why, I suppose, nephew James, I know 
continuously, and to this, in a great s:easure,|mad people from sane people, and though I 
attribute my safety ; for I observed through-| am getting old, I think I’ve got my hearing. 
out the journey he would cast down his eyes, | Didn’t I tell you at first what John said when 
as if cowed, whenever he perceived mine'he put me into that place to be murdered ? 
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‘ Aunt, dear (the hypocrite!), you’ve got a 
maniac in the carriage with you !’ ” 

Now the fact is, Aunt Dorothy is as deaf 
as a post, and invariably takes one word for 
another, although I said nothing more then, 
because, in her own words, “It is always best 
to agree with this sort of people under any 
circumstance.” Only, next day, a letter 
arrived from John, hoping she had had a 
safe journey up to town—“I remembered 
your aristocratic predilections, you see,” he 
wrote, “and I hope you found the old baronet 
an agreeable travelling companion.” 


DEW. 


“0! dearest mother, tell me, pray, 
Why are the dew-drops gone so soon ? 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray, 
Or on the fields till noon ?” 


My child, ’tis said such beauteous things, 
Too eften loved with vain excess, 

Are swept away by angel-wings, 

Before contamination clings 
To their pure loveliness. 


“ Behold yon rainbow, brightening yet, 
To which all mingled hues are given ; 
There are thy dew-drops, grandly set 
In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of Heaven. 


“No earthly stain can reach them there, 
Woven with sunbeams, there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 
But yet a symbol, pure and fair, 
Of love and peace divine.” 


The bey look’d upward into space 
With eager and inquiring eyes, 
And, o’er his sweet and thoughtful face, 
Came a faint glory, and a grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 
With the last odorous sigh of May, 
That child beneath the flowers was laid; 
Like dew, his spirit pass’d away, 
To mingle in eternal day, 
With angels perfect made, 
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Vep1 Napoli e poi mori! (See Naples 
and then die!) is the vain-glorious saying 
of the Neapolitans. The proverb has been 


considerably modified in our time. We 
say: See Naples—that God’s own land of 
beauty and boundless fertility—that golden 
treasury of God-taught art; and, also seeing 
the filthy lazzaroni, the swarming sbirri, the 
Ergastolo, the scowling priests, the blood of 
St. Gennaro, and the million and one rascals 
who infest this fairest of cities, then see 
Naples, and die for shame and indignation. 
See Capri, too. There is a page of Roman 
history that needs no Niebuhr to dispute, no 
Lewis toexamine. Its annalsare late enough, 
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accredited enough for us to see, in no shadowy 
guise, but palpably in the records of the past ; 
the shrinking, trembling, gloomy, frivolous, 
yet ferocious tyrant, Tiberius, flying from the 
world to Capri—striving to shut out the 
demons his own bad passions had invoked 
from the choicest fruits and flowers of life, 
yet forgetting that he had at least a cavity 
where he had once a heart, and finding, too 
late, that vacuum-abhorring Nature had 
filled that cavity with devils. See Capri. 
The vestiges of the tyrant’s palace are there 
still. There are the same stones that walled 
in sin and luxury, and that re-echoed to the 
carousing shouts of decadent Romans and to 
the cries of tortured slaves, 

Not that I ever saw Capri, or Naples either. 
My Italian travels have been made, hitherto, 
with my feet on the fender, and my eyes on a 
book. 

‘But I know of another place which I 
choose to call Capri. Half a hundred miles 
from London, on the south-eastern coast of 
this kingdom, the booth-proprietors of Vanity 
Fair set up, some half a hundred years ago, a 
camp that has culminated into the gayest 
and pleasantest watering-place in the world. 
I myself have known it intimately full twenty 
years, and I caught myself, the other day, 
moralising upon the great palace of Chinese 
gingerbread that smirks upon—well, I won’t 
be personal—the 8. Upon how many thou- 
sand work-boxes, toy dioramas, sheets of 
note paper, Tunbridge-ware tables, pin- 
cushions, have we seen the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of this pompous platitude? Where 
were common sense, taste, fitness, decency, 
when the thing was done? If George the 
magnificent had said to Mr. Nash, prince of 
architects,—* Mr. Nash, will you oblige me 
by painting your face in parti-coloured 
streaks, and then walk on your hands 
into the middle of the S., where one of the 
lords of my royal bed-chamber will provide 
you with four and twenty yards of scarlet 
ribbon, which you will be good enough to 
swallow ;”—would Mr. Nash have done this 
thing, I wonder? Perhaps not. Yet the 
prince of architects has been guilty of buf- 
fooneries quite as gross, in building this pot- 
bellied palace—this minareted mushroom— 
this absurdity—this gilded dirt-pie—this 
congeries of bulbous excrescences, as gaudy 
and as expensive as Dutch tulips, and as 
useless. 

We are accustomed to see and hear of 
kings doing extravagant things in the build- 
ing line. It is their vocation. Cheops had 
his pyramid, Cleopatra her needle, Nero his 
golden house, James the First Nonsuch, and 
Kubla Khan. Is it not written :— 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
From which a sounding river ran 
Through caverns measureless to many 
Down to a sunless sea, 
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William Rufus designed to build a palace 
so huge, that Westminster Hall, the first in- 
stalment thereof, was to be but one of the 
bed-rooms. Luckily, the state of the civil 
list, and Sir Walter Tyrell’s pointed behaviour 
to the king in the New Forest, nipped the 
grand design in the bud. Louis Quatorze 
had Versailles, the Abencerrages their Al- 
hambra, the gloomy Philip his palatial grid- 
iron, the Escurial; but we can forgive the 
first for the Grandes Eaux, the second for the 
Court of Lions, the third for the pictures of 
Titian and Velasquez. Frederic had his 
Sans-Souci, Leo his Loggie and Stanze, 
Napoleon his dream of a completed Louvre, 
never realised ; even our third William took 

leasure in enlarging Kensington, and making 
it square and Dutch, and formal like himself. 
But there was, it must be owned, something 
regal, and noble, and dignified in most of 
these architectural madnesses. When a king 
raves it should be in his robe and diadem, 
with gold for straw, and his sceptre for a 
bauble. But did ever a petty German prince- 
let in his hunting-lodge—did ever a petty 
Indian nawaub in his zenana—did ever a 
Dutch burgher in his linsey-woolsey frenzy for 
a lusthaus—did ever an impoverished Italian 
marchese, in the palazzo he began to build 
through pride, and left unfinished through 
bankruptey—did ever a retired English hat- 
ter, going mad, as it is the traditional wont 
of hatters to do, and running up a brick 
Folly, in three storeys, with a ‘balcony and a 
belvedere—did ever any maniacir bricks and 
mortar perpetrate one tithe of the folly and 
extravagance that are manifested in every 
inch of this egregious potato-blight of a 
building on the 8. ? 

I mind the time (a child) I used to gaze on 
the place with reverent curiosity. A king 
lived there then—a placid, white-headed 
sovereign, in a blue body-coat with brass 
buttons, and who had formerly been in the 
naval service. He played quiet rubbers at 
| whist at night, while his royal partner and 

the ladies of the household worked in Berlin 
wool, It was rumoured that he could him- 
self play on the flute prettily. He had a 
quiet decorous court. He used to drive out 
peaceably, without any unnecessary fuss, and 
was not unfrequently to be found on the 
beach, bargaining with little boys for models 
of ships, or with mariners for conchological 
specimens of appalling and weird appearance. 
He was popular, but suspected by the genteel 
classes of a tendency to radicalism and 
economy, which caused him to be slightly 
depreciated in the higher circles. His name 
was William. But the great king who dwelt 
at Capri (and had made it), and who had 
been dead some years before I came to 
wot of the palace, was not William. A 
loftier sounding name had he. He was 
Georgius Optimus— George the great, the 
magnificent, the good—who had raised Capri 
from its mean state as a fishing-village to 
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the exalted rank of the queen of watering- 
places. 

So I moralised at Capri. George had gone 
the way even that royal venison must go ; 
William, he is dead too; and we have 
another sovereign who loves not the wicked 
gimerack. She would have pulled the bauble 
down had not the bold burghers of Capri 
stept in alarmed and bought it for fifty 
thousand pieces of gold. They have turned 
the place now to all manners of wonder- 
ful and incongruous uses. They have con- 
certs there, balls where ladies can dance 
without having first been presented at 
court, and lords in blue ribbons are never 
to be seen. They have exhibitions of pictures 
and photographs. They have a circus there; 
yes, a circus where spotted horses dance, 
and M. Desarais’ dogs and monkeys bark an 
chatter, and Mr. Merryman, with his painted 
face, tumbles in the sawdust! Pale men in 
spectacles come from Clapham to Capri to 
lecture on the Od. Force. I have seen there, 
myself, exhibiting two wretched black de- 
formities of children—the Caribbean twins, 
or some such monstrosities—hawked round 
the room by a garrulous showman. I do not 
despair of seeing, some day, at the gate of 
the Pagoda a Beefeater inviting the by- 
standers to walk in and see the Podasokus, 
or Oozly Bird, which digs a hole in the sand 
with his beak, and whistles through the nape 
of his neck. The parochial authorities have 
offices in the Pagoda, where they give out 
quartern loaves and orders of relief, and pass 
destitute hop-pickers to Ireland. The sentry- 
boxes, in front of which brocaded hussars 
used to pace, keeping watch and ward over 
the sovereign within, are boarded up. Irre- 
verent boys have chalked denunciations of 
the Pope, and libels on the police authorities, 
on the boards. They have quartered militia- 
men in the riding-school, that stately expanse 
where all the king’s satin-skinned horses used. 
to be exercised by the king’s scarlet-coated 
grooms. They have substituted a railing for 
the wall that used to veil the mysteries of 
Capri from the vulgar, and now every fly- 
man on the S. can see the palace in its 
entirety. They have thrown open the gar- 
dens, and the rustic seats are now the resting- 
places of nursery-maids and valetudinarians, 
while the wheels of patent perambulators 
and the heels of the shoes of plebeian chil- 
dren, craunch the gravel which once re- 
sounded with the tread of kings and princes, 
duchesses and ministers of state. Placards 
relative to the concerts and balls, the dogs 
and monkeys, and the twins, the Courier of 
St. Petersburg, and the next rate of two- 
pence in the pound, flank the portals where 
yeomen of th» guard have stood. They have 
dismantled the great entrance-gate, and it is 
as free of ingress to the pauper as all doors. 
are to death. I remember when I used to 
regard that gate with awe and wonder, and 
watch the royal carriage, with its brilliant 
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outriders, disappear through it, with bated lof this palace out of elbows, they especially 
treath, thinking of the ineffable splendours,| haunt. Seldom do they walk together, or 
the untold gorgeousness, the unimaginable | converse in groups. The Sphynx is solitary, 
luxuries that must have their being behind | Marius had no companion when he sat among 
those charmed doors. Now I pass through | the ruins of Carthage. Trotting, or toddling- 
the gate, whistling. I smoke a cigar in the|or creeping, or hobbling, or slinking along, 
royal gardens. I pay sixpence to see a show | shall you see these damaged fops, these bat- 
in the place where the great king dwelt:) tered and bygone beaux. The fur collar, the 
where beauty has languished, and voluptu-| hat with raised brim, and body curved slightly 
ousness has revelled, and pride has said to|inward, the double eye-glass, the tightly- 


itself, ‘I can never die.’ I pay sixpence, 
and sit in my high-lows, in the rooms where 
investitures have been held, knighthood eon- | 
ferred, treaties concocted, peace and war pro- 
claimed, death-warrants signed. Twenty 
years ago, how many a millionaire’s wife 
would have given her ears to be invited to 
the Pagoda? Now I invite myself, and my 
wife thinks the room but shabby. 

I see breakers a-head that betoken the| 
squall of a sermon. The subject is too om} 
ticing. Only this I must say: If any divine} 
wishes to preach a sermon upon tour 
and emptiness, and the mutability of earthly 
things, let him make haste and come here, 
and take the Pagoda of Capri for a text. 

Out on the S., facing the Pagoda, the idol- 
worshippers erected some years ago a statue 
of their idol. It was, I believe, originally 


cast in bronze; but either neglect or the 
saline quality of the atmosphere, or some 
yet more mysterious agent, have converted | 


it into the mournfulest, rustiest, verdigrised 
old marine-store you ever saw. This is 
Georgius—but ah! how changed from him! 
The ambrosial wig seems out of curl. The 
fine features are battered and worn away— 
the royal nose has especially suffered. The 
classic drapery hangs in dingy folds, like the | 
garments of a lean and slippered pantaloon, 
Fuit, fuit, fuit is written everywhere. On 
dark winter’s nights, when the sea moans 
fitfullest, and the wind howls among the 
Moorish chimney-pots of the Pagoda, and the 


strapped trousers, and peaked high-heeled 
boots, telling of padded calves and bunions ; 
the occasionally braided, always tightly but- 
toned surtout, the never-failing umbrella, the 
high satin stock, the curly wig, or purple-dyed 
whiskers, the thousand crowsfeet on the face, 
the tired, parboiled eye, weeping because its 
owner is too vain to allow it the aid of spec- 
tacles ; the mouth, full of evidence of what a 
capital profession dental surgery must be in 
Capri; tie buckskin gloves, tue handkerchief 
peeping from the breast-pocket, the oft-pro- 
duced snuffbox, the cough, the scintillating 
suspicions of stays, and sciatica, and rheuma- 
tism, and paralysis—these are the most note- 
worthy exterior characteristics of the old beau 
types I meet in the Gardens. They creep 
about in the sunshine, tottering over their 
old shadows, that seem like guides, showing 
them the way to the grave. Now I meet 
them elbowed by the noisy, healthful, plea- 
sure-seeking throngs by the sea; now they 
crouch in the corners of Mr. Thruppell’s 
subscription reading-rooms ; blinking over the 
newspapers— during which operation you 
may hear as many as forty distinct wheezes 
and coughs in the course of one forenoon. 
When it is cold, they come abroad in cloaks 
and comforters, but are loth to lose an hour’s 
sunshine. Nobody seems to invite them to 
dinner, you do not meet them in society, or 
at theatres or concerts. Even in church- 
time on Sunday they crawl about the shiny 
streets. They never ride; they never ven- 





rain whips the pedestal, I can imagine this| ture on the beach, or bathe. When they are 
statue animated by a ghost, and the ghost | too old and feeble to walk, they subside into 
wringing its bronze hands and crying,| Bath-chairs, and are dragged about the 
“Walla! Walla! Dogs and monkeys, twins| Esplanade to pass the time till Mr. Tressel’s 
and clowns, in the house where I have| men have finished harnessing the black horses 
waltzed with Jersey and gambled with/to the carriage, and Doctor Bolus is satisfied 
Hertford; where I have entertained Polig-|that he will get no more fees, Who are 
nac, and made Platoff tipsy ; where I have|they—these poor old boys? Alas! may they 
suffered princesses to kiss my hand, and said} not have been the strong men who lived 
to sheriffs, Arise, Sir John; where I com-!| before Agamemnon came even to babyhood ? 
pounded my inestimable recipe for Cham-| These fur-collared spectres lingering about 
e-punch ; mixed my _ world-famous|the scenes of their former triumphs, like a 
gent’s-snuff, and cut out my immortal|dog about the grave of his master who is 
white kid pantaloons!” Alas, poor ghost! |dead: these, O vain and forward youth, 
I meet occasionally in the Pagoda Gar-| were once the gallant and the gay in that 
dens, seldom early or late, or in doubtful} prouder alcove than Clieveden—they were the 
weather, but in the warmest, cheerfulest, most | mimic statesmen who circled the merry king 
genial portion of the day, sundry elderly|that built Capri. They are old and broken 
bucks, antediluvian dandies, senile old boys,|now; but the days have been when they 
whom I cannot help fancying to have been} have seen the Regent bow, and Fitzherbert 
habitués of the Pagoda in the heyday of its/ smile, and d’Artois dance,—when they have 


glory. I meet them, too, on the cliff, and|heard Sheridan laugh, and Brummell jest. 
other places of resort ; but the seedy purlieus' They have seen the tawdry rooms of the 
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Pagoda all blazing with light, and splendour | Schools! Capri swarms with them. The 
and beauty,—upon the orders of the men, | moral tenets, inculcated there in the bygone, 
and the jewels of the women. They have | were not precisely of a nature to render their 
seen Sardanapalus, Tiberius, Heliogabalus, | introduction into copybooks, as texts, advis- 
Augustus—which you will—disportinghimself| able; but time has purified the naughty 
at Capri. They know of the humours of the | place, and the town is now all over targets, 
wild prince and Poyns. They have heard|at which the young idea is taught to shoot 
Captain Morris sing. They have known) from the quiver of geography, and the use of 
George Hanger. Are any such extant? you | the globes,—dancing, deportment, and moral 
ask. Iseem to think so when I meet these| culture. There are ladies’ schools of the 
ancient dandified men—these crippled inva-!grimmest and most adult status; schools 
lides from the campaign of vanity, where the | where the elder pupils are considerably bigger 
only powder was hair-powder, and the only|than the schoolmistress; which locate in 
bullets fancy balls. }tremendous stucco mansions in the vast 

But Capri is no longer royal. The old! squares at the east-end of the town, and 
dandies, the metamorphosed Pagoda, and which are attended by music-masters with the 
the marine-store statue are the only relics) fiercest of moustaches, and language-masters 
left to point out that Capri was once the|with long red beards and revolutionary- 
sojourn of royalty, Stay; there isachapel|hats, and dancing-masters who come in 
royal, with the lion and the unicorn on} broughams, and masters of gymnastics, de- 
red velvet within, but it is elbowed by a/portment, and calisthenics, who have been 
printing-office, and stared out of counte-} colonels, even generals, in the armies of 
nance by a boot-shop. I for one (and I/foreign potentates. To see these schools 
am one, I hope, of many thousands) do not parade upon the cliff is a grand sight, driving 
regret the withdrawal of the patronage. I | solemn London dandies and dashing Lancer 
have an intense dislike to towns royal or/ officers to desperation, and moving your 
semi-royal, Don’t you know how people in; humble servant to the commission of perhaps 





Dublin bore you about “the Kaystle.” In! 
Windsor, however loyal a man may, be, he is! 
apt to be driven mad by the interminable re- 
currence of portraits, not only of the royal | 
family—Heaven bless them !—but of their 
dependents, hangers-on, and Teutonic rela- 
tives. The cobbler who vamps your boots, the 
chandlery shopkeeper who sells you a 
ha’porth of twine is sure to be “purveyor 
to her Majesty and the Duchess of Kent,” 
and you can scarcely take a chop in a coffee- 
room without a suspicion that the man in| 
the next box, with the aristocratic whiskers | 
and heavy gold-chain, may be one of the royal 
footmen in disguise. Versailles is one of the 
dreariest, dullest, dearest, most stuck-up | 
places I know; though it has but the very} 
shadow of a shade of royalty to dwell upon ; 
Hampton Court is poor, purse-proud, and 
conceited ; Potsdam, I believe, is slow and 
solemn ; and Pimlico, I have heard, is proud. 
The disfranchisement of Capri, as a royal 
borough, was the making of the place. Dire 
thoughts of ruin, bankruptcy, grass growing 
in the streets, or emigration to Dieppe filled 
the inhabitants at first. But they were soon 
undeceived. The aristocracy continued 
their presence and patronage. They liked 
Capri, now royalty was gone, as a breathing- 
place. Perhaps, too, they liked a little being 





the only folly of which he has not as yet been 
guilty :—the composition of amatory verses 
in the terza rima. They are too pretty, they 
are too old to be at school ; they ought to be 
Mrs. Somebodies, and living in a villa at 
Brompton. Strict discipline is observed in 
these grown-up schools; and I have heard 
that though Signor Papadaggi, the singing- 
master, and Mr. Hargays, the lecturer on 
astronomy, must know, necessarily, every 
pupil in the school they attend, by sight, the 
young ladies are instructed whenever they 
meet their male instructors in public, by 
no means to acknowledge their salutations, 
but to turn their heads—seaward—imme- 
diately. This they do simultaneously, as 
soldiers turn their eyes right, to the great 
comfort and moral delectation of the school- 
mistress, whose axiom it is, that men-folk are 
of all living things the most to be avoided : 
—which is sometimes also my opinion, 
Eugenius. 


There are long-tailed ladies’ schools, whose 
pupils average from sixteen to six, blocking 
up every pathway. You cannot pass down a 
by-street without hearing pianos industri- 

ously thrummed, to the detriment of Messrs. 
Meyerbeer, Thalberg, and Chopin, but to the 
ultimate benefit of the music-sellers and the 


piano - forte manufacturers. Brass plates 





royalty themselves. The easy middle-classes|abound; and that terrible epidemic, the 
came down, brought their wives and families| collegiate system of female education, has 
with them, and took houses, By and bye aj declared itself virulently. Saline Parade 
trunk-railway with numerous branches was! College for Ladies, Prince Regency Square 
started, and that wonderful personage Mr.| Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, Hemp ‘l'own 
Vox Populi came down, bag and baggage,— | Academical Gymnasium for Young Ladies, 
Briareus, Argus, Hydra, welded into one. He| conducted on Collegiate Principles,—what 
brought his wife and children with him.}sham next? I marvel what they are like— 
Finally, schools multiplied, and doctors disse- | these ladies’ colleges ? Have they any affinity 
minated themselves and differed. |to the old young ladies’ school !—the Misses 
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Gimp, stiff and starched, the subdued English | straightway either imagine that they have 


teacher, the snuffy French governess, the, 
stocks, the backboard, the pinafores, the bread | 
and butter, and the French mark? Or do| 
the young ladies wear trencher caps and | 
black gowns. Do they go to chapel in sur- 
plices, and fudge impositions, and have wine | 
parties, and slang bargees, and cap proctors, | 
and sport their oak? Are they rusticated if) 
they are naughty? Are they ever plucked | 
for their little-go? Ishould like to see a 
young lady plucked for her little-go. 

As for the boys’ schools, their name begins | 
with an L and ends with an N. Plenty of 
colleges of course ; Reverend Doctors, M.A.’s, | 
Graduates of the university willing to take | 
charge of, &c., Gentlemen who have de- 
voted some years to the instruction of, &c., 
Clergymen most anxious to recommend an, | 
&c., Capri is one huge trap hung with toasted 
cheese, and the poor little boy-mice are 
caught in it incessantly. It is good to see 
the little lads disporting themselves on the 
beach, or at cricket in the fields, or filing 
along the cliff, two and twe, in every variety 
of cap and jacket, looking lovingly in at the 
pastrycooks,’ I should like to have boys at 
school at Capri, that I might come down on 
Saturday, and tip them, and give them tarts 
at Button’s. Yet there are some boys I see 
in these scholastic processions, who make me 
melancholy. Fatherless boys ; boys with dark 
eyes whose parents are far away in burning 
India, and who have found but a hard step- 
school-father in Doctor Spanker. They have 
an ugly habit too, of sending sick boys to 
school at Capri—poor wizen, pale-faced chil- 
dren who limp wearily on crutches after the 
healthful erew, or are drawn along in the 
wake of the young band in invalid-chairs, all 
muffied up in shawls and bandages, and gaze, 
ah! so wistfully, at the gambolling chil- 
dren and caracoling horses, and come here to 
be doctored and taught—to learn their 
lessons—and die. 

The College of Physicians, the Royal Col'ege 
of Surgeons, the Company of Apothecaries, 
the Faculty of Homeepathists; the confra- 
ternity of Hydropathists, the Hygeian here- 
tics, or College of Health-Arians, the great 
Professorial guild of Pill and Ointment ven- 
dors; nay, even the irregular Cossacks of 
medical science—the Bardolphs, Nyms, and 
Pistols of Field-Marshal Sangrado’s army— 
rubbers, scrapers, counter-irritators, pitch- 
plaisterera, brandy-and-salt dosers, and similar 
free lances of physics—known sometimes, I 
believe, by the generic name of quacks—all 
these flourish at Capri, a very forest of green 
bay-trees, and wax exceeding rich. For} 
there are so many really sick 
come to this Capri in search of 





alth, that | 


something the matter with them, and call in 
the doctor forthwith, or feel that the mantle 
of Esculapius has descended upon their 
shoulders; and, purchasing a second-hand 
mortar and half-a-dozen globular bottles, set 
up as doctors on their own account. To 
be a doctor, or to be doctored, are the two 
conditions of existence at Capri. When a 
man hasn’t a bad leg of his own, he bethinks 
him of his next-door neighbour, who has one 
of fifteen years’ standing, and insists upon 
curing it. Come to Capri, and you shall at 
length know who are the purchasers of Pro- 
fessor Swalloway, and Professor Methusaleh, 
and Doctor Druggem and Widow Wobble’s 
pills; who are the persons who invest capital 
in old Doctor Isaac Laquedem’s Tonic of 
Timbuctoo, and Messrs. Mullygrubbs’ medi- 
cated ginger-beer, and Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s farinaceous food; and how the pa- 
tentees of those inestimable medicines acquire 
colossal fortunes. In the stream of equipages 
in the streets, the doctors’ sly brougham 
spots the gay procession like pips on an ivory 
domino, Call on your rich aunt; you are 
almost sure to meet the dentist coming in, 
or the chiropodist coming out, or Mr. Wollop 
the great gymnastic doctor’s carriage (he 
makes five thousand a-year by kneading 
people’s joints, and cannot spell) at the door. 
In the remote slums of Capri (for even Capri 
has slums), in tarry little by-lanes and fishy 
hovels, where barricades of seines and nets 
hung out to dry impede the passage, and the 
little children toddle about in bucket-boots 
and sou’-wester hats, you may discover, 
grizzling over saucepans or mumping on 
patchwork counterpanes, preposterous old 
women in pea-jackets and Welsh-wigs, al- 
ways infirm, often bed-ridden—magging, ob- 
stinate, superstitious, ignorant crones—who 
yet possess wonderful reputations as doc- 
toresses, and are the holders of dire medica- 
ments; grim recipes, “as was took by his 
blessed majesty for the innards,” and war- 
ranted to work marvellous cures, They 
cannot read or write, these ancient ladies ; 
they moan in their own sick-beds, and dun 
the parish surgeon for doctor’s stuff ; yet they 
cure all bodily complaints of others, Solemn 
housekeepers come to Cod’s Head Alley or 
Hard Roe Lane, sent by the Marchioness of 
Capri, to consult these old women. If they 
cannot cure, at least they have the conso- 
lation of knowing that they thwart the 
regular physician, and counteraet the effect 
of his medicines, and render his guinea-visit 
null and void. Do I call people simpletons 
for running after quacks here at Capri, or 


eo who |throughout the mortal world? No—not I. 
e 


How do we know—what do we know? 


the convalescent natives, perhaps in deference |Goody Fishbone’s salted roe of a herring, 
to their visitors, — by that contagious | beaten up in a glass of rhubarb and gin, and 


| 


fancy which leads peop 


off the Monument, aud write five-act tra-| believes in 
gedies, and start High Tory newspapers, ! ghosts; and how many of the wisest of us 





e to throw themselves swallowed fasting, may do us good. A man 


uacks, as a man believes in 
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have spectres at our bed’s-foot every midnight 
in the year ? 

Lest quackdom, however, left to itself, | 
should quite cure—or kill—Capri out of | 
hand, it is but justice to remember that it is) 
the dwelling-place of very many learned and | 
' accomplished physicians and surgeons—men | 
whose long lives have been spent not only in 
the ardent pursuit of knowledge and science, 
but also in doing good to their fellow-crea- 
tures—in healing not only wounds but hearts ; 
| and who glorify by their charity the profession 
| which by their talents they adorn. 
| Ought I to say anything of the reverend 
profession in Capri? Shall 1 be impertinent 
| in lightly touching on themes ecclesiastical ? | 
Would not, moreover, a paraphrase of that. 
which I have said of the doctors do also for 
the clergy? For there are doctors and 
| doctors, and there are parsons and parsons, 

Orthodox ecclesiastics—good, pieus, charit- 
| able, unostentatious men, doing acts of mercy 
| by stealth ; Christian priests of every deno- 
| mination, labouring heartily in their vocation, | 

and earning their reward. And there are 
also the irregular Cossack corps, the sellers 
of pious pills, and holy ointments, and pole- 
mical plaisters—braying Boanerges, cushion- | 
| thumpers—men who jump, and howl, and | 
| rave, and throw their arms about, and pipe | 
all hands to repentance as violently and 
hoarsely as boatswains. When I hear the 


Reverend Mr. Tinklesimble, who is wonder- 


| fully eloquent, but a comb for whose hair and | 
| soap for whose face are decidedly (under 
correction) desiderata— when I hear Mr.! 
Tinklesimble lecture upon the Beast in the 
| Pit, and the Seventh Vial, and the 
Crystal Sea, proving by word and gesture, | 
plainly though involuntarily, that the study 
of the Apocalypse hath found him mad or | 
| left him so; when in twenty other streets | 
| and chapels [ hear reverend lunatics gnashing | 
in their padded rooms—I mean pulpits—I | 
am content to pass them by: what would) 
animadversion upon them have to do with} 
| Capri, though they dwell there! Are not} 
they common to every nation and every creed, | 
and to all humanity ? 

Ecclesiastic architecture is of much ac- 
| count in Capri. Tall steeples point upwards 
| like the tall chimneys of Preston, telling of 
extensive factories of grace. Gothic and 
; Corinthian, Saxon and Byzantine—of every | 
| style are these fanes. Yet do I seem to miss 
| a church on a hill I loved twenty years syne: 
it was the parish church of Capri, when Capri | 
was yet but in the hundred of Herringbone, | 
a poor fishing hamlet. The old church, the 
natives affectionately called it ;—that ancient, 
grey, shingled, moss-grown edifice, with its 

carved porch and lazy sun-dial. How many, 
| many times when a boy I have played among 
the green yraves, or sat and gazed in childish 
contemplation at the town beneath, and the| 
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scription on the tomb of the brave sea-captain 
who took the fugitive Charles the Second over 
to France after the battle of Worcester, and 
of that famous old woman who fought in male 
attire at Blenheim and Ramilies and Mal- 
plaquet, all through the wars of Queen Anne, 
and who died when she was more than a 
hundred years of age, pensioned by the king 
of Capri. 

But the clergy, the doctors, the schools, the 
aristocracy, all of the proudest features of 
Capri, culminate on her boulevards, the Cliff. 

‘The stones of the Paris boulevards and my 
feet are brothers; I know the gardens of the 
palace at Lacken ; I have walked Unter den 
Einden, and toiled up the Grande Rue of 
Pera, I have yet to lounge on the Toledo 
and the Quay Santa Lucia ; to smoke a ciga- 
rette at the Puerta del Sol ; to humectate the 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill ; to buy 
sweetmeats on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, 
or bargain for a yard of Venice gold-chain 
on the Rialto. Regent Street is familiar to 
me, likewise Ratclitfe Highway ; yet I ques- 
tion if any public promenade the wide world 
through be as pleasant, gay, and picturesque 
The footpath is so nar- 
row, to begin with ; the throng isso thick, the 
people so well dressed ; they look so happy ; 
there is so much youth. There are so many 
smiles. The very commerce is light-hearted 
and picturesque; jewellery, shells, fancy 
walking-tanes, toys, curiosities, French kid- 
gloves, bonnets and feathers, hot-house fruits 
and flowers, gay lithographs, gift-books, 
albums and church-services bound in velvet 
and gold. None but the amenities of trade 
tind stalls in this gay mart. The bagatelle is 
triumphant. Vive la bagatelle ! 

If you are unmarried, unhappy, poor and 
have no friends, but are withal of a cheerful 
temperament, and unenvious of the prosperity 
of others, it is balm to your wounded spirit 
to walk here on a breezy morning or sunny 
autumn evening, gliding silently but obser- 
vantly among the motley, careless crowd, 
Hundreds of little histories you may weave 
for yourself, and not one tragic one among 
them. Here are sweethearts, young couples 
on their wedding tour, bluff papas-of stock- 
broking tendencies, who have come express 
from Capel Court to take their young families 
out walking ; stout mammas in gorgeous silks 
and bonnets, like a page out of Mr. Audubon’s 
natural history book. Here are delicious 
young ladies blushing to find from the admir- 
ing eyes of passers-by how pretty they are ; 
here are wonderful foreigners, whose musta- 
chios, braiding, and mosaic jewellery, would 
do honour to Verrey’s or the Café Cardinal, 
and who, disgusted at the turpitude of the 
Austrian government, the tyranny of the 
French Emperor, and the tergiversation of 
the King of Prussia, have come to Capri as 
to another Patmos ; and are not too proud to 





blue sea rising straight up at the sky as| teach German verbs, and “Do, Re, mi, fa, 
though to engulph it ; or spelt over the in-| sol,” for a livelihood. If you have a becoming 
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British reverence for the Peerage of your 
country, and for its governing classes, who 
have done you so much good, you will feel a 
thrill of pride and gratification when your 


arments are positively brushed on the cliff 


y the sweeping moiré antiques of peeresses 
in their own right, and the coat-lappets of 
hereditary legislators. 

You meet everybody on the cliff at Capri. | 
The Peers and the Sweet Peeresses, and the 
Aldermanesses, and the Board of Works. 
Her Majesty’s ministers in plaid shooting- 
jackets, bishops’ wives in green uglies, 
gouty old generals in wide-awake hats, arch- 
deacons in waterproof coats, Israelitish mil- 
lionnaires (very strong is the wealthy Cauca- 
sian element at Capri: it dwelleth at Hemp 
Town in five-storied mansions ; it goeth to 
town in the morning and returneth to dinner 
by express ; grand dinner a giveth it to 
the tribe of Benjamin, and of Moses, and of 


Levy ; handsome daughters with ringed fingers | 
hath it, and, curiously, it seems to be city 


tinually buying fruit in the market), little city 
gents, honest florid tradesmen and their fami- 
lies, young dandies, used-up men, fast men, | 
slow men, fellows of their colleges, from Cam- 
bridge, in spectacles ; blooming busy lawyers, 
with great shirt-frills and watch-chains ; 
leaders of circuit, in very shabby toousene, | 
with wig-powder yet on their coat-collars, and | 
moving the sea for a rule to show cause why 
they should not force a transient flush of| 
health into their pallid, tired countenances. 
Have I forgotten—no, but I have as yet 

omitted to mention—two of the strongest 
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shanko, the Italian greyhound. And, some- 
times,—the sight is not often seen by human 
eyes, but is manifest occasionally—comes there 
sweeping along the cliff some dowager of 
ancient days, bearing in her arms the Lost 
Book of Livy, the ultimus Romanorum, the 
vinegar bible, the Samothracian Onagra, the 
blue diamond, the black swan, the pearl 
beyond price of dog-wood—the Dutch pug; 
you see his coffee-coloured coat, his moist, 
short, black nose, his snarling little molars 
tor a moment, and tremble. He departs like 
a vision, and you ask the wailing ocean, 
where you may see such another dog alive. 

Ishould like to lingeragreat while longer on 
the cliff and at Capri, but my time is come, and 
to other penal servitude I must betake myself. 
You have heard nothing as yet of the famous 
pier at Capri, of the pretty horsewomen, of 
the bold riding-masters, of the stalwart bathing 
women, of the doughty Capritradesmen. All 
these things you shall hear some day, if you 
are inclined, and time will serve ; likewise of 
the first mayor of Capri, and how all the 
town-councillors wanted to be aldermen, and 
howall the aldermen wanted to be mayor, and 
failing, each and every of them in the attain- 
ment of that high office, moved votes of cen- 
sure upon everybody, and played the very 
deuce with the town of the Metamorphosed 
Pagoda. 


CHIP. 


THE COMMUNITY OF GAULT. 
THis community was composed of seven 


classes, and the most constant in their attend-| families, all springing from the same source, 
ance on the cliff. I allude to the lapdogs, and | and bearing the same name. Lands, flocks, 
the round hats. Every variety of lapdog may | and houses belonged to all alike, and the 
you see, O philosopher, in this Capreean para-| labour of each went into the common fund. 
dise of puppies. The fat, plethoric, wheezy,|The daughters who married out of the com- 
long-eared, lolling-tongued, door-mat of adoz,'munity, were paid a marriage-portion of 


with a pink ribbon round his apoplectic neck, | about fifty-five pounds, but they could come 


and legs so short that their existence is almost 
imperceptible. This animal as surely be- 
longs to the Dowager Lady Booterstown in 
the peerage of Ireland, as yonder yelping rat- 
like terrier—or, perhaps, more like a rat that 
has stolen and caparisoned himself in a por-| 
cupine’s panoply—belongs to the austere old 
gentleman with the nonconformist counte- 
nance, who clutches his umbrella as though 
he were going to beat some body with it; to 
this dog enters your silky Blenheim spaniel, 
a lazy little cub, but victorious often in his 
passive obstinacy, turning over on his back, 
sticking out his short legs, and, with his head 
on one side, humorously defying all the 
efforts of strenuous footpage, and despairing 
young lady, although armed with the poke- 
inflicting parasol, to make him move on. 
Then comes mincing along daintily, as though | 
he had patent leather boots on, Monsieur | 
Caniche—your French poodle, curled, shaven, | 


back again in case of widowhood or deser- 
tion. Those women who married into the 
community did not lose their dower in the 
common funds, and they could always retake 
it if they were left widows, and wished to 
return to their own friends. The father left 
no private heritage to his children, only the 
rights belonging to all the members of the 
community. The authority of the chief was 
absolute. He and the aide who was to 
succeed him, managed the whole affairs of 
the association ; apportioned the work, regu- 
lated the internal arrangements of a jarring 
household, bought and sold, and in all things 
exercised unlimited and unquestioned autho- 
rity. He eat at a table apart, with his aide ; 
the rest of the family together in the hall. 
Each section of these seven families lived in 
a separate part of the house, and the prin- 
cipal part of their furniture was provided out 
of the common funds. Linen, clothes, and 


trimmed, pink-nosed, and redolent of Naples | smaller matters came out of the wife’s dot, 
soap. And after him, amoling, but shivering) or any private work they might have done 
piteously in his plaid paletot, Signor Lungo-|The chief used to distribute flax and linen, 
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&c., produced by the community, to each | ordination crept into the community; the 
mother of a family, and she used to spin and | young men became proud, and would no longer 
make the clothes of her own separate house-| listen to their elders, whom they wished to 
hold, Gault was irreproachable in its morals. | guide ; seeing which Father Frangois often 
Prudent, sober, honest, virtuous, it set an|said, ‘A hundred devils, my children, you 
example to the whole district, and was re-| will see that you will no longer prosper.’ 

garded as the moral mirror of Saint Bénin| “ From this time, and under Master Claude 
des Bois. But things changed. In eighteen|who closed the list of the masters of the 
hundred and sixteen, Stephen, or Etienne, | community, things went from bad to worse ; 
son of Frangois, then master of the com-|religious duties were forgotten ; the young 
munity, withdrew ; giving the first example | men began to swear; they would only work 
during five hundred years, of any one volun-| according to their own fancy for the com- 
tarily renouncing the advantages of the | munity, diverting all that they could, either 
community of Gault. He received the same |in work or of other common property, to the 
sum as a woman’s marriage-portion —fifty-| advantage of their own private possessions, 
five pounds,—and went off with it. In| though the laws forbad the direct cultivation 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, Frangois, | of these. They also arrogated to themselves 
son of this Etienne, a youth who had been |the right of requiring the accounts, and of 
born and brought up out of the community, | watching over the partition of the harvests 
sued the members of the association befure|and produce. From thence distrust, and 
the Court of Nevers for his share. Judg-| often quarrels. And from this time the days 
ment was given in his favour, not as the|of calm and of happiness which the commu- 


representative of his father, whose affairs had | nity had known disappeared without return.” 


been duly settled, but as the heir by repre- 
sentation of his grandfather Frangois, and of 
his grandmother, both of whom had died in 
the community after the retirement of 
Etienne. ‘lhe Court of Bourges, where the 
case was carried, in appeal from the decision 
of that of Nevers, quashed this verdict, and 
upheld the community. But the internal 
dissension to which the case had given rise, 
broke up the unity and good feeling of the 


whole, and in eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, the community of Gault had ceased to 


exist. An old and intelligent member gave 
the following version of the affair. 

“The oldest master whose name I know 
was Father Nicé. I never saw him, but I 
often heard my grand (father) speak of him. | 
He was all at once invested with the autho- 
rity of master at thirty-four years of age, in 
consequence of an epidemic which ravaged 
the community, and left him the oldest of all | 
the surviving members. His government 
was wise and respected. He had the entire 
disposition of the common property, which he 
divided justly amongst all, according to the 
needs of each. The members on their side 
performed with a good grace the labours he 
assigned to them, sure that the master who 
had seen them all grow up around him, and | 
who had always treated them as his own 
children, knew better than they what was 
right todo. In aword he ruled well, and all 
were submissive to him. 


THE CROWN OF IONIA. 


Swirt speeds our little boat over the flaunt- 
ing billow as we bear down from one of the 
Greek Islands, and fly like a seagull into the 
breezy bay of Smyrna. A man must be a 
nautical sort of genius, however, to like this 
kind of thing, pleasant and dashing as it 
reads, We are crammed, six or seven of us, 
in one of those rakish little Greek boats that 
do the coasting trade in these parts, anda 
very brisk trade it is. We crowd on such a 
press of canvas that most of us cling devoutly 
to one side of the boat, the other being 
searcely an inch removed from the angry 
water. We bend, and dip, and swerve, and 
then shoot on like an arrow over the waves, 
I mentally resolve that the sun shall never 
again shine upon the day which sees me 
clinging on for dear life to the slippery 
sides of a little Greek boat in the coastin 
trade; wondering with each gust of win 
whether the lithe, bending mast will break 
at last, or whether the swelling sail will not 
prove too much for us, and turn our crazy 
little bark fairly upside down. I am 
in no wise reassured by the cold, sneering, 
philosophical expression of the boatman, 
who sits perched on the prow as easily as a 
groom at Tattersall’s would sit a plunging 
horse. I know that his countrymen are as 
rash in running into danger as they are en- 


_ “During his lifetime Father Nicé chose} tirely wanting in presence of mind at a crisis; 


Etienne le Gault, called le Petit-Tienne, 
brother of my grand (father?), whom he 
took about everywhere with him, and who 
succeeded him. Under the administration of 
Master Petit-Tienne all remained as in the 


past ; things went only by the orders of the | 


master. 
“ But under Frangois, my grand (sic), who 


besides, I should not be surprised if the 
rogue is a fatalist, and so would not even try 
to avert any unfavourable event ; in a word, 
that he would expect us all to go down like a 
| cargo of stones with the placid conviction, that 
our hour was come and could not be post- 
poned ! 

In consequence of these reflections, my 





died towards eighteen hundred and thirty, 


spirits revive considerably when we come to 


aged eighty-four years, the spirit of insub-|an anchor opposite the British Consulate ; 
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and the broad sail collapses at last, so that !a pity it is that a bran new character is so 


we can sit straight again. 

The Bay presents a bustling appearance 
enough. Besides a whole navy of coasters, 
there are the great steamers of the Austrian 
Lloyd, and the French messagéries, Cunard’s| 
fine Liverpool boats, and the dismal old) 
vessels of the Turkish Opposition Company. ! 
There is quite a fleet of transports, all 
labelled and docketed like so many floating 
despatches. Long, stout, seaworthy caiques, 
very different to the graceful, but flimsy craft | 
of Constantinople, go skimming about with 
spread sails, bearing parties of passengers to | 
and fro; and barges laden with coal, or pro- 
visions, or luggage, toil painfully after them. | 

Nothing can be more cheerful than the first 
view of the town. It has not that grand po-| 
etical appearance which belongs to Stamboul, 
and one or two other Eastern cities ; but | 





much like a cleaned glove—which does not 
look well half so long as it did before. 

Let us leave these revellers and take a 
walk about the town, At the north end of the 
townisthestone bridge over'the Meles, a bridge 
without parapets, which spans the shallow 
stream of the unnavigable river; it isa stream 
that partly gurgles over scattered rocks and 
pebbles, partly soaks its way through clumps of 
reeds, which shut out the adjacent sea trom 
view. On the bank of this river, over against 
Smyrna, the road from the Plain of Hajjilar 
and the Bath of Diana, is seen, leadin 
straight towards the bridge, and flanked by 
cemeteries. On the town side are posted one 
or two detached coffee-houses, and a hut for 
the custom-house officer who examines fir- 
mans and other papers which give free passage 
to travellers and traders. A certain toll is 





there is an unmistakeable air of solidity and | also paid here by the caravans ; and because, 
prosperous bu«iness about it, which does quite | in the summer, thousands of camels pass over 
as well. You feel sure, before you have/ this bridge in asingle day, it forms a favourite 
landed, that there is likely to be a good deal) lounge for the Smyrniotes, who never fail to 
of dining among the inhabitants. | conduct strangers to the spot. Beyond this 

You land at a pretty café, fitted up in the| bridge, the road on the left leads to Bour’na- 
French style, and crowded with saunterers all | bad, and the two roads on the right lead to 
day long. Here may he seen with much de-| Boujahand Kooklujah, all villages in which the 
light the adventurous British midshipman! Frank merchants have country houses, For 
struggling with a pipe considerably taller|/the journey to these places by Frank ladies 
than himself, and trying hard to look asif he I found donkeys to be the steeds in most re- 
liked it. Here the unsuccessful French specu- | quest. The stranger who is a good pedestrian 
lator, who has come out with some “biftek 4; should make at this bridge his first halt be- 
domicile” scheme, consoles himself for the fore passing on to the right to see the two 


failure of his hopes with the soothing refresh- | famous aqueducts over the Meles, near which 


ment of a cigar and coffee. Here the brisk| there are some fine petrifactions ; or before 
young merchant plays at odd and even with | visiting, also on the right, the ruins of the old 
his father’s gold pieces, and smug eldersdrive| castle. In either of these excursions it is 
hard bargains together in corners, overa glass | better for him to have a companion than to 
ef cold brandy and water. Here Miss Emily! stroll about alone. The environs of Smyrna, 
Pentonville, a young lady travelling on ar-| are not at ali times as safe as the environs of 
tistic principles (and very odd principles they | London. Before we made our way tothe caravan 
are), may be discerned by the most near-| bridge—where three robbers had recently 
sighted observer, arrayed in a straw hat of| been hung—-I was taken by my friend to a 
curious dimensions, looking excessively inter-! barren space of ground, above Windmill 
esting from among her gay flaunting ribbons, | Point, which is washed by the waters of a 
and elaborate dress. She is engaged in the | broad inlet,running up to Bour’nabad, There 
novel and promising pursuit of sketching a;I was to see the tents of “the Compro- 
Turkish water-carrier. She states plainly| mised.’ For I should say that my first visit 





to her admiring attendant, a shining Levan- 
tine exquisite, that if she had only been born 
a man, her paintings would be considered 
among those which the world would not wil- 
lingly see die. A little farther on, again, is a 
cheerful little gathering. They are engaged 
in the invigorating occupation of discussing 
ices and small talk. Their flow of spirits is 
wonderful, their humour delightful, their wit 
apt and sparkling, yet it is deserving of note, 
that not one of them would like to be seen in 
Europe, an insignificant quarter of the world, 
which they have, so to speak, exhausted. Their 
lively proceedings have procured them such 
an extensive acquaintance in the West, that 
to avoid the ineonvenience of frequent and 
disagreeable recognition, they have come here, 
and set up with bran new characters. What 


to Smyrna, about eighteen years ago, was 
made during one of the most terrible of all 
the years of plague. 

Straggling cases of plague occurred during 
the first two months of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, during which period the inha- 
bitants suffered dreadfully from influenza. 
Strong winds, with heavy rain, occasional 
cold and snow, seemed to retard the pro- 
gress of the plague itself; but, early in 
March, the weather became calm and hot, 
and the sky cloudless, On the seventh of 
March there were six deaths among the 
Franks, whereupon many houses established 
quarantine, by causing a wooden gate to be 
fixed at the entrance, and kept close against 
all comers. On the thirteenth of March, 
three cases were reported as having occurred 





Charles Dickens.] 
in the house of Mr. Paizer, the Russian 
consul, and this circumstance hurried the 
Frank families out of the city and into the 
neighbouring villages. Opposite Mr. Paizer’s 
house, in a Greek café, a case also happened, 
which was thus accounted for. A few days} 
before, a woman had died of the plague at| 
Cooklujah, a place near Smyrna, among the | 
hills ; a man who had once had the disease | 
acted as body-washer ; and, being a Greek, | 
ever on the look out for his “ honest penny,” 
he cut off the dead woman’s hair and brought 
it into town for sale. He reached the coffee- 
shop in question at a late hour in the evening, 
and obtained leave to sleep there for the 
night. One of the children of the house 
handled the bundle which contained the hair, 
and shortly afterwards there appeared in the 
poor child plague symptoms. Inquiry was 
made, and the boy remembered having 
meddled with the stranger’s bundle; the 
Greek then acknowledged that it had con- 
tained the hair of a woman dead of plague. 
The consequence of all this was that the 


{ 


five hundred people who had visited the café 
during the few days’ interval between the 
stranger’s arrival and the appearance of 


Carnival, when all the taverns were crowded 
and the town was full of masquerade and 
mummery, 

Standing one day at the back-door of the 
Swiss boarding-house I saw a crowd gather- 
ing about a little dwelling. A man was 
pointed out to me as one who was to pro- 
nounce whether the plague was or was not in | 
the family by which it was occupied. He) 


shrank from his touch, for he was a plague- 
doctor ; a man, who, because he had once him- 
self passed through an attack and escaped, 
was exempt from farther risk, and therefore | 
added to his-trade of shoe-making the profes- 
sion of plague watcher. Upon his nod now | 
hung the decision of the question, whether | 
the sick household should remain under its | 
own roof or be consigned to the much) 
dreaded hospitals. He declared the house to} 
be infected. There was noappeal. His myr- 
midons immediately began to clear the 
premises ; even live poultry was thrown out 
of the windows into a subjacent ditch, where 
the poor fowls struggled painfully against | 
their fate, unaided by any one, because they 
were “susceptible.” A bearded Greek priest 
then arrived and headed the procession, 
formed by guards, who cut off the afilicted 
family from contact with the people. The mo- 
ther, struck with plague, was taken off to one | 
hospital, and the children, still apparently in | 
health, were led off in a contrary direction to | 
St. Roque. Their wild screams almost over-| 
whelmed the sound of the priest’s voice as) 
he prayed his way through the bareheaded | 
crowd, 





eer 
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speculation in hair “compromised” about | 


disease upon the boy. For this event hap-| 
pened during the last few days of the Greek | 


strode through the mass of people which | 
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But for the compromised in the case of 
the coffee-shop just mentioned, there was no 
public asylum. “To your tents!” was the 
cry. And so they became outcasts on the 
common above Windmill Point — men, 
women, and children huddled under what- 
ever cloth or canvas they had hurriedly pro- 
cured, crouching misery under shreds and 
patches, and awaiting so the stroke of the 
destroyer. Few were the visits paid to this 
wretched community; and when their 
friends brought out provisions to them they 
were laid down at a distance, for no nearey 
communication was permitted. For a week 
or two each suspected person suffered this 
probation, whereof not the least torture was 
the ceaseless croaking of large frogs, which 
are the rightful owners of the common. Men 
in such a position might well envy the Turk, 
who has no fear at all, and who will even 
buy and wear the clothes of the plague- 
stricken, glad to have them at a bargain- 
price. 

Smyrna has been much visited by our 
yachtsmen; and it is worth while for tra- 
| vellers by yacht to remember that there is one 
| point in Smyrna Bay particularly perilous— 
jnamely, off the Flag Castle, just two leagues 
from the town to seaward. There the Euro- 
tas, French steamer, and the Yankee Mis- 
sissippi have, among others, taken the ground. 
From this point to the city of Smyrna, the 
bay spreads into a tranquil lake, of seven 
miles in length by about three in breadth ; 
but off the Flag Castle the passage in and 
out is narrow and beset with spits of sand. 
The thousand sailing-vessels annually visiting 
the port seldom fail to escape the danger by 
not endeavouring to pass this point at night. 
The steamers, however, run in at all times, 
especially those making a forty hours’ pas- 
sage from Constautinople. 

We shall find that it has not received 
its name of the Paris of the Levant 
without as fair a title as to that which 
the old poets gave it, of the Crown of 
Ionia. There are smart little French arcades 
and French shops everywhere. The Europeans 
you meet in the street are of course much 
more Freuch than Frenchmen. There is a 
fine club in the Frank street: it is not much 
frequented. The Smyrna folks are too fond 
of visiting, to spend their time ataclub. Mr. 
M‘Craith, the pleasant English surgeon over 
the way, has no end of their society. They 
may be found in friendly little clusters and 
coteries at his surgery all day long; and very 
busy they are indeed with respect to the 
affairs of the nation and the affairs of their 
neighbours,—of which latter business there 
is even more than desirable. It is a mar- 
vellous matter how scandalous and garrulous 
all Europeans grow who are settled in hot 
countries. The natives are by no means 
talkative or spiteful ; but we—mercy on us! 
—how wedociatter, and how censorious we be- 
come. There is more slander spoken among 
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the virtuous Christians of Smyrna, in one 


lazy lounging morning, than among all the 
Turkish population of the town in twenty 
years. 

The British Consulate (passports always on 
sale at reduced prices, efficacious against the 
law of the land,and warranted) is opposite Mr. 
M‘Craith’s. It looks a cool, somnolent, agree- 
able kind of official residence. Armed men 
iounge about the doorways, and travelling gen- 
tlemen twirl their moustaches under the door- 
way, mildly wondering why they called there, 
or what may be the sleepy secrets of the myste- 
rious temple within. Au uproarious sea-captain 
loudly complains that he has paid twice over 
a consular fee, which should never have been 
levied at all; and an [onian subject, much 
fiustered and discomfited, is going away with 
a Turk from Magnesia, still more puzzled 
and hopeless than he. It is evident, that 
whatever may have been the nature of their 
business at the British Consulate, its termi- 
nation has not been so satisfactory as might 
have been desired. Indeed, one of the drago- 
men seems to have silently taken note of 
this ; for presently he bustles out and enters 
(quite by accident, of course) into conversa- 
tion with them. It is a curious matter of 
observation for the candid inquirer how 
magically the puzzled faces of the two per- 
sons who have last issued from the British 
Consulate appear to clear up at the voice of 
the dragoman. Then they all walk briskly 
off together to the nearest café, and presently 
the dragoman returns alone, and smiling as 
if something of a nature by no means dis- 
pleasing to him had unexpectedly turned up. 

All down the pleasant Frank street, you 
could hardly go into a single European 
merchant’s house without being asked to 
lunch with him at twelve o’clock, the great 
feeding-time. It would be wise in you to 
accept, fur though a lingering fear of cholera 
would prevent you witnessing any great 
display of vegetables, the Smyrna cooks are 
by no means to be despised. 

Meantime, if you look out, you may have 
an opportunity of witnessing an open air 
auction. Property to the amount of a mil- 
lion piastres (ten thousand pounds) may be 
about to change hands. When the lot is put 
up a small taper is lighted. While it burns 
the bidding goes on, so do the auctioneer’s 
praises. When it is burnt out the lot is 
sold. 

Suppose it is not twelve o'clock yet, and 
you made a visit, the chances are that you 
would be requested at once to invest your 
leisure on cold brandy and water and cigars. 
The odd part of the story, however, is, that 
in spite of the blazing heat, you may drink 
almost any quantity of that beverage with 
impunity. Indeed the practice is at Smyrna 
steadily to keep on refreshing yourself with 
itall day. Perhaps the climate is so relaxing 
that Britons really require a larger amount 
of stimulant here than elsewhere. When the 
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hot wind blows, the heat is stifling. The same 
when the periodical sea-breeze fails. Fearful 
fevers stalk about the narrow, ill-drained, 
ill-ventilated streets, and the poisonous 
bazaars ; and here the plague and the cholera 
have often fixed their stronghold long after 
they have retired from other places. Smyrna 
is so unhealthy, so pestilential a spot, that 
no men stay there during a great part of 
the year, save during the short hours of 
business, if they can possibly afford to live 
away. Smyrna has, however, hitherto been 
happy in possessing the invaluable services 
of Mr. Wood, by far the ablest medical man 
in the Levant. 

From one to three, there is almost a 
perfect lull at Smyrna. Everybody is taking 
a noontide nap. You will meet none but 
natives in the streets, and even they are 
sleeping in the shade: some of the shops 
even are closed, and the deep sleep which 
seems to brood over the city lasts till three 
or four o’clock. Then the shops re-open, and 
the streets and balconies are crowded with 
beautitul girls and swains in their best array. 
Now the Levantine gent may be seen worrying 
his wretched horse into spasmodic curvets, 
with his heels pressed down in the stirrups, 
and his toes a yard and a half from the horse’s 
flanks. His hat fiercely cocked on one side, 
and his wonderful moustaches twisted wildly 
into excruciating points. There he may be 
seen, loud, theatrical, vulgar, laughable; the 
very soul and spirit of a snob made perfect. 
He is going to the coffee-houses beyond the 
town, so to misconduct himself as to become 
a weary visitation to all men. 

A little later, with cavasses to clear the 
way, ride the great merchants—the Whittalls 
and Hansons. They are going in gay little 
parties to their country houses at Bournabat, 
or the other villages, where they will enter- 
tain all the strangers in Smyrna with hospi- 
tality quite royal. They have fast trotting 
horses to try along the road, laughing parties 
of ladies who will canter out to meet them 
half way. Kind homely English words will 
pour among them, such as are music to the 
traveller who has so long had his ears exco- 
riated by the shrill frantic yells of the Greeks 
and Levantines. Then there is the last news 
to be told. The last wonderful vagary of the 
Padishah Bashi at Pera; the last cold news 
from the camp. So now, hurrah for a canter 
as we draw near the pleasant woods and 
fountains of beautiful Bournabat! The iron 
gates of the pretty villas are all thrown wide 
open as, one after the other, the great hospi- 
table commercial magnates ride in, each with 
his little band of guests and followers. And 
laughing children come shrieking out with 
glistening eyes to meet papa, and hang back 
timidly when they see a stranger, but make 
friends also with him by-and-by. 

An hour later, riding or walking parties of 
friends, countrymen, and lovers, daintily 
dressed, roam out on pleasure parties. New 
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horses are to be tried, a boaster unveiled, a 
sorry cavalier to be discomfited, or amusing 
nothings to be whispered gaily in the pauses 
of the thundering German band in the shady 
hollow. 

Yet a little later, and they will all come 
curvetting homeward—may be, through one 
of those grand solemn eastern moonlights. 
So, slowly from balconies looking in upon 
pleasant festivals, the sobered lamps flash 
out. Hence, and thence, comes the sound of 
a piano, the tinkling of a lute, or rich 
trembling voices singing. And dainty dames 
come out in bevies, like moving parterres of 
living flowers, and pass the gay half hour 
before dinner, seated at the portal, or wan- 
dering in the gardens, after the fashion 
of the East. 

A capital unceremonious dinner is followed 
by music and dancing, a ramble in the 
garden, visiting, or cigars in the open air. 
There isan extensiveassortment ofamusements 
always on hand. Only take care you do not 
meet any robbers, for now and then they 
pay these wealthy villages a visit, and do 
such things that the high road to Smyrna is 
not safe at noonday—far less by night. 

In no city of the East is there a more 
motley assemblage of people than in Smyrna. 
Porters are seen carrying live sheep on their 
knots ; Zeibecs strutting by in fanciful attire ; 
and men of other tribes whose costumes 
have, perhaps, scarcely suffered alteration 
since the time of Xerxes ; there isthe howling 
Dervish, for whose cutting and slashing 
practices Dr. Clarke considers him to be a 
traditional descendant from the Priesis of 
Baal ; there are Turkish ladies with black 
masks, like the masks of harlequins; Per- 
sians in pointed sheepskin-caps, for which see 
Marbles of Persepolis; monks with their 
shaven crowns, and Jews with kerchiefs about 
their brows; there are Italians in every 
variety of dangling head-gear, and, ugliest of 
all, Englishmen in beaver hats. Then there 
are also the cocked-hats of naval officers con- 


trasting with the squat cap of the Greek 
priest and the sugar-loaf geulaff of the 
Dervish. Policemen are sublime in turbans, 
besides carrying the terror of six or seven 
loaded pistols and a yataghan each in his 


girdle. They are the crowning glory of the 


town. 


OUR SHAKESPEARE, 


Our Shakespeare is a small elub of gentle- 
men, chiefly of the long robe, who meet upon 
certain nights, for dramatic readings of Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Wycherly, 
Congreve, and Farquhar. It was originally 
founded, as its name implies, for the exposi- 
tion of the Bard of Avon; but we have of 
late degenerated, and read that author only 
too rarely. Plantagenet Smythe Vincent 
has effected this, upon the plea that we have 
already got through Shakespeare; and he 
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makes a rule, he says, never to read any 
writer more than once, and very seldom that. 

There were at first but two members, the 
true founders of the society, who, like the 
early Greek dramatists, were obliged to admit 
a third party, because they quarrelled over 
the disputed passages, and had no referee. 
These three great ones are all dead, and many 
generations after them have followed their 
example; but their memory is held in vene- 
ration by use to this day. Brown has the 
reputation of having introduced coffee into 
the club; Jones—the Raleigh of his day—of 
suggesting tobacco; and Robinson, of con- 
cluding our feast of reason with supper. Our 
great reformer is of course unknown, and 
unacknowledged. We speak of him only as 
the sublime someone, who caused a quart of 
bitter beer to be placed at each man’s right 
hand, and drained in five legitimate acts. 

On every Wednesday night, at seven 
o’clock, our eight assemble, each with his 
book under his arm, and his heart attuned to 
any fate. He may be a beggar the next hour, 
or a myrmidom, or the captain of the guard, 
or the third messenger, or an emperor of the 
Indies, or a fool, besides many things worse, 
and hardly to be named ; it all depends upon 
the drawing of a slip of paper— 

The simplest accident on earth, 

And one may be High Priest to Mumbo Jumbo. 

Our cast is carefully made, so as to keep 
the characters as separately as possible—that 
a lady may not make love to herself, nor a 
monarch insist upon his own decapitation ; 
but beyond that, fortune settles all. This 
arrangement prevents ill feeling being gene- 
rated by any favouritism ; and Lady Mortimer 
assumes her somewhat condensed part as 
good-naturedly as loquacious Falstaff his. 
What changes can be effected voluntarily are 
permitted, but they are not frequent. Our 
excellent De Courcy insists upon his right to 
play the jester, and even, perhaps, considers 
it a character peculiarly his own; while our 
pleasant, lively Pottle, sticks by his kingship 
or archbishopric with all the pertinacity of 
office. It isa grand thing, however, to hear 
these two when they have drawn parts that 
really suit them. The former, so calm, so 
stately, so respectable, and speaking the royal 
speeches so naturally, is called after the 
famous regal actor, Blandissimus. Let but a 
pin drop,—that is to say, cough, laugh, or flip 
a pellet of oe across the table—while he is 
rolling forth his magnificent periods, and he 
will stop instantly, regard the offender with 
an eye in which justice is not tempered with 
mercy, and begin his address from the throne 
again, from the very first tremendous line. 
Pottle, on the contrary, is always looking out 
for extraneous excitements ; and when any- 
thing in his part can be by any means applied 
personally to a member of the club, it is not 
lost for want of pointed delivery. “ Light, 
sir, light as a cork,” says his majesty of the 
jester, in confidence; and I think “solemn 
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idiot” is the term which Pottle privately 
applies to the king. Yet they are very| wares, and “ Dowdler,” from the president. 
fond of one another, as indeed I think we | makes bim turn red all over, if I may judge, 
almost allare. Our prime favourite, perhaps, | at least, from the roots of his hair, and his || 
is Rollar, who, from being passionately ad-|ears, and the back of his neck. Also, old | 
dicted to aquatics, and having, in conse-|Dowdler is remarkable whenever a portion 
uence a general disability to sit with com-|of French happens to occur in a speech of 
ort, is known mene us familiarly as the| his; for, from inability to pronounce that 
merman. If it can be possibly managed, we! language, he will leap the whole passage like 
contrive that he shall hs a sea-captain, or/|a fence, and start from the other side, or else 
second mariner, because he doesn’t like those leave the room with his handkerchief to his 
parts,and blushes, and reads them in a strange | face as though his nose were bleeding, which 


death, until his passage comes upon him una- 


falsetto voice, very like a mermaiden’s. He is 
likewise termed the stroke; he being, indeed, 
the stroke oar of the Leander boats; and, 
sometimes, on account of his stoutness, the 
apoplectic stroke. But we all like him im- 
mensely. We have an Irishman and a 
Welchman in the company, with 
brogues and their national characteristics 
in their fullest bloom. They sit next to each 
other, and read from the same book, but 
they never fail to quarrel every night. “ You 
pe tam’d,” in a low but perfectly distinct 
tone, too often interrupts the harmony of 


our periods, and the president’s hammer | 


elicits from these two foreigners a good deal 
more recrimination than apology. I think 
the tenderness of our love-passages is in- 
creased by O’Brien’s Irish pathos, but for 
Cadwallader ap Morgan I cannot say so 
much. The most amusing speech I ever heard 


in my life, perhaps, was Hamlet’s famous | 


soliloquy as delivered by this voice from the 
Priucipalities ; while his passion, when we 
screamed at him, was Owen Glendower’s to the 
very life. 

Our best lady-reader is Mervyn Haverse, 
the curate. The snowy-banded, delicate- 
handed, but not dilettanti priest, to whom 


great | 


it is not. 

¢ comes the eighth man of our Shake- 
speare—Vincent; or, as I should rather 
\say, and as he would much rather I should 
|say, the Honourable Marmaduke Plantage- 
jnet Smythe Vincent. He is a very tall 
young man indeed. How tall, I cannot 
jaccurately say, but I took an opportunity 
‘while he was standing with his back to 
ime (a relative position toward people in 
general which pleases him) of measuring 
from his coat collar to the skirts of his 
| raiment, and found that to be five feet eight 
inches ; the heels of his boots to be three 
inches, and the height of his all-rounder to 
be three inches and a quarter; we thus 
have his total altitude, with the excep- 
tion of a small piece of leg below the calf, 
and of his honourable head. I think he 
would read better, upon the whole, if he did 
not lisp; and particularly as his range of 
characters is more extended than that of any 
other member of the society. I doubt whether 
|the sudden death of any member would dis- 
turb him (I am sure mine would not) so 
much as the appropriation of his speech for 
| that evening would please him. The prologues 
have become his perquisites, and he goes 





these Weduesday evenings of ours are perhaps | quietly through the choicest epilogues amidst 
more pleasant than they are to any of us. /the clash of knives and pop of corks, as though 
They make for him little resting-places in | supper was nothing in comparison to his con- 
weeks of up-hill labour, in a great London | founded lisp. Despite drawbacks, we all read 





parish, and afford meetings with his old 
college friends which otherwise could hardly | 
be ; and, indeed, apart from the intellectual | 
pleasantry of our Shakespeare, it is something | 
to have discovered a nest in this populous 
city, from which our companions, however 
full-fledged, are not likely to depart. “ When 
half of you are judges and myself a bishop,” 
says Haverse, “I hope we shall go on Old 
Boy-ing one another all the same.” 

I declare I can’t bear Dowdler to sit next 
to me (although in other respects he is per- 
fectly satisfactory), on account of the habit 
he has acquired of whispering to himself. I 
thought at first he was following the other 
readers in their parts, as if they were accom- 
plishing the Psalms, and that was distressing 
enough; but now I know he is rehearsing 
his own speech before it comes to his turn. 
I hear sometimes half-a-dozen leaves or more 
turned over very softly (he wets his finger to 
do it, on the sly), and then a low monotonous 
talk begins, like voices in the chamber of 


well enough to enjoy our adored author 
among ourselves. Being an ancient institu- 
tion as such institutions go, we do not tolerate 
innovations or new readings; and I should 
|be very sorry to see Mr. Payne Collier, or 
Mr. Halliwell drop in accidentally when we 
| are on this topic ; especially after the toasted- 
cheese period of the evening. 
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